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BRITANNIA’S WREATH. 


The eve of a banquet !—the guests are all met ; 
The red wine is pour'd, and the rich feast is set ; 
Bring forth rosy garlands to deck the bright hall, 
To crown the red wine-cup and wave on the wall ! 
Shall the white lily-bell and the myrtle be twined, 
Or seek we the wild flower that perfumes the wind 2 
No! The Rose of dear Albion for ever should be 
Where her sons hold the banquet of light revelry ! 


| 
} 


The morn of a battle'—the trumpet is heard! 

The soldier to horse! every hand to the sword! 

Through the dark mountain-pass are the snowy plumes dancing, 
In the rays of the dawning the bright arms are glancing ! 
The ensign, above them so proudly unroil’d, 

Shews a flow'ret of purple enwreathed on its fold ; 

When the brave sons of Scotland to battle go forth, 

Be the Thistle their emblem—wild plant of the North ! 


A night of glad mirth !—for the bridal is o’er, 

And the feet of the dancers move swift on the floor : 
Light laughter, and music, and bright lamps, are there, 
And the daughters of Erin have gemm’d their dark hair ; 
O’er the harps of the minstrels a green leaf istwining, 
The bright dew of heaven on its tendrils is shining ; 

*Tis the shamrock of Ireland! oh, still let it be 

Round the chords which awaken the wild minstrelsy ! 


On the eve of a banquet, when red wine is pour’d,— 
On the morn of a battle, when trumpets are heard,— 


tled ‘ The Peri’s Daughter,’ was meant to relate the loves of a nymph of this 
aérial extraction with a youth of mortal race, the rightful Prince of Ormuz, who 
had been, from his infancy, brought up in seclusion on the banks of the river 
Amou, by an aged guardian named Mohassan. The story opens with the first 
meeting of these destined lovers, then in their childhood ; the Peri having waft- 
ed her daughter to this holy retreat, in a bright, enchanted boat, whose first ap- 


pearance is thus described :— 
* . 


* * * 


For, down the silvery tide afar, 
There came a boat, as swift and bright 
As shines, in heaven, some pilgrim star, 
That leaves its owa high home, at night, 
To shvot to distant shrines of light. 


‘It comes—it comes!’ young Orian cries, 
And panting to Mohassan flies. 
Then, down upon the flowery grass 
Reclines to see the vision pass ; 
With partly joy and partly fear, 
To find its wondrous light so near, 
And hiding oft his dazzled eyes 
Among the flowers on which he lies. 
* ” 


Within a boat a baby slept, 
Like a young pearl within its shell ; 
While one, who seem’d of riper years, 
But not of earth, or earth-like spheres, 
Her watch beside the slumberer kept ; 
Gracefully waving, in her hand, 
The feathers of some holy bird, 
With which, from time to time, she stirr’d 





In the hall of light pastime, where music is swelling,— 
Round the grave of our fathers, the hearth of our dwelling,— 
O’er the tombs of our heroes, one wreath he entwined ; 

One wreath, and three flowers iu that wreath be combined ; 
Rose, thistle, and shamrock, no rude hand shall sever, 

And the motto they bear shall be ** Union for Ever!” 


THE LAND O’ CAKES. 
BY JOHN IMLAH. 
The Land 0’ Cakes! the Land o’ Cakes! 
O! monie a blessing on it, 
Its hills and howes—its linns and lakes, 
The bagpipe and the bonnet ! 
rhe braes that bred the kilted clans, 
That cowed the Dane and Roman, 
Whase sons hae still the hearts and han’s 
To welcome friend or foeman! 
Then swell the sang—bath loud and leng, 
As echo answered never, 
And fill ye up and toast the enp, 
The Land o’ Cakes for ever! 





Fair flower the gowans down our glens, 
The heather up our mountains, 
The harebells hing reund wizard dens, 
And fairy-haunted fountains ; 
The milk white thorn—the gowden broom, 
For lovers’ trystin’ bowers, 
Not even Eden's sel’ in bloom 
Unfaulded lovelier flowers ! 
Then swell the sang, &c. 


Be scorn’d the Scot—within whose heart, 
Nae patriot flame is burning, 
Wha kent nae grief frae hame to part— 
Nae joy when back returning ! 
Nae love for him in life shall yearn, 
Nae tears in death deplore him, 
He hath nae Corenach—nae Cairn, 
Wha shamed the land that bore him! 
Then swell the sang, &c. 
When flows our quaich in Highland glen, 
In Lawland hall our glasses, 
We'll toast auld Scotland’s honest men— 
Thrice o'er her bonnie lasses ! 
And deep we'll drink—the Queen—the Kirk, 
Our country, and our freedom, 
Wi’ braid claymore, skein-dhu and dirk, 
We’re ready when they need them! 
Then swell the sang, &c. 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS MOORE. 
Collected by himself. Vols. V. VI. VII. VIII. London, 1841. Long- 

man & Co 

The ten volumes of which this collection is to consist advance regularly to 
their promised end. The fifth volume has an interesting preface touching the 
poet’s thoughts on the subjects of poetry and music, and demonstrating, al- 
most, that it was music which made him poetic. Some of the anecdotes in it, 
and, indeed, all the descriptions, are very pleasing ; and fifteen heretofore un- 
published songs at the end of a mass of popular lyrics render this volume alone 
a public prize. Volume the sixth, with a charming frontispiece and vignette, 
gives us * Lalla Rookh,” which has gone to itstwentieth edition since its début, 
when the fortunate bard (if money can convey the name to any bard) received 
3000 guineas for the poem; negotiated by Mr. Perry with the house of Long- 
man and Company. ’ r 

The seventh volume concludes “ Lalla Rookh,”’ and contains Mr. Moore's 
political and satirical pieces ; and the eighth presents us with the ‘‘ Loves of 
the Angels,” and a further batch of misceilaneous and humorous compositions 

The preface to “ Lalla Rookh” is rendered interesting by its autobiographical 
account of that portion of the author's life most intimately connected with its 
production. In 1816 the work was sufficiently advanced to be placed in the 
publisher's hands ; but the time was inauspicious for the 
aventure. At this period Mr. M. says: 

“‘ The length of time I employed in writing the few atories strung together in 
*Lalia Rookh’ will appear, to some persons, much more than was necessa 
the production of such easy and ‘light o’ love’ fictions. But besides that | 
have been at all times, a far more slow and painstaking workman than would 
ever be guessed, I fear, from the result, | felt that, in this instance, | had taken 
upon myself a more than ordinary responsibility, from the immense stake raised 
by others on my chance of success. For a long time, therefore, after the acree- 
ment had been concluded, though generally at work with a view to this task, H 
made but very little real progress in it; and [ have still by me the beginnings 
of several stories, continued, some of them,to the length of three on > vs 
dred lines, which, after in vain endeavouring to mould thém into sha 


pe, I threw 
aside, like the tale of Cambuscan, ‘ left half-told,’ 


One of these stories, enti- 


publication of so large | 


ry for | 


four bun- | 


The fragrant air, and coolly fann’d 

The baby’s brow, or brush’d away 
The butterflies that, bright and blue 

As on the mountains of Malay 
Around the sleeping infant flew. 


And now the fairy boat hath stopp’d 
Beside the bank—the nymph has dropp’d 


Her golden anchor in the stream ; 
* 


* * * * 


A song is suug by the Peri in approaching, of which the following forms a 
art :— 
; ‘My child she is but half divine, 
Her father sleeps in the Caspian water ; 
Sea-weeds twine 
His funeral shrine, 
But he lives again in the Peri’s daughter, 
Fain would I fly from mortal sight 
To my own sweet bowers of Peristan ; 
But, there, the flowers are all too bright 
For the eyes of a baby of man. 
On flowers of earth her feet must tread ; 
So hither my light-wing’d bark hath brought her ; 
Stranger, spread 
Thy leatiest bed, 
To rest the wandering Peri’s daughter.’ 


In another of these inchoate fragments, a proud female saint, named Banou, 
plays a principal part ; and her progress through the streets of Cufa, on the 
night of a great illuminated festival, I find thus described :— 

‘Tt was a scene of mirth that drew 

A smile from ev'n the Saint Banou, 

As, through the hush'd, admiring throng 
She went with stately steps along, 

And counted o'er, that al! might see, 
The rubies of her rosary. 

But none might see the worldly smile 
That lurk’d beneath her veil, the while :— 
Alla forbid! for, who would wait 

Her blessing at the temple’s gate,— 
What holy man would ever run 

To kiss the ground she knelt upon, 

If once. by luckless chance, he knew 
She look’d and smiled as others do. 

Her hands were join’d, and from each wrist 
By threads of pearl and golden twist 
Hung relics of the saints of yore, 

And scraps of talismanic lore,— 

Charms for the old, the sick, the frail, 
Some made for use, and a!! for sale. 

On either side the crowd withdrew, 

To let the saint pass proudly through : 
While turban'd heads of every hue, 
Green, white, and crimson, bow'd around, 
And gay tiaras touch’d the ground,— 

As tulip-bells, when o’er their beds 

The musk-wind passes, bend their heads. 
Nay, some there were among the crowd 
Of Moslem heads that round her bow’d, 
So fill'd with zeal, by many a draught 
Of Shiraz wine profanely quaff'd, 

That, sinking low in reverence then, 
They never rose «ill morn again.’ 





| There are yet two more of these unfinished sketches, one of which extends to a 
much greater length than I was aware of ; and, as faras I can judge from a hasty 
| renewal of my acquaintance with it, is not incapable of being yet turned to ac- 
count. In only one of these unfinished sketches, the tale of ‘ The Peri’s 
Daughter,’ had I yet ventured to invoke that most home-felt of all my inspira- 
tions, which has lent to the story of ‘ The Fire- Worshippers’ its main attrac- 
tion and interest. That it was my intention, in the concealed Prince of Ormuz, 
to shadow out some impersonation of this feeling, I take for granted from the 
prophetic words supposed to be addressed to him by his aged guardian :— 
‘ Bright child of destiny ! even now 
I read the promise on that brow, 
That tyrants shall no more defile 
The glories of the Green-Sea Isle, 
But Ormuz shall again be free, 
And hail her native lord in thee !’ 
In none of the other fragments do I find any trace of this sort of feeling, either 
in the subject or the personages of the intended story; and this was the reason, 
doubtless, though hardly knowe at the time to myself, that, finding my subjects 
so slow in kindling my own sympathies, I began to despair of their ever touching 
the hearts of others; and felt often inclined to say— 
‘Oh no, I have no voice or hand 
For such a song in such a land.’ 


| Had this series of disheartening experiments been carried on much further, I 


must have thrown aside the work in despair. But, at last, fortunately, as it 
proved, the thought occurred to me of founding a story on the fierce struggle so 
long maintained between the Ghebers, or ancient Fire-worshippers of Persia, 
and their haughty Moslem masters. From that moment a new and deep inter- 
est in my whole task took possession of me. The cause of tolerance was again 
my inspiring theme; and the spirit that had spoken in the melodies of Ireland 
soon found itselfat home in the East. Having thus laid open the secrets of the 
work-shop to account for the time expended in writing this work, I must also, in 
justice to my own industry, notice the pains I took in long and laboriously read- 
ing for it.” 

This he proceeds to do; but we must refer our readers to the volume itself 
for the particulars, and advance to Vol. VII. ‘* The Fudge Family in Paris,’” 
“ Rhymes on the Road,”’ &c. &c. The preface has many incidental notices of 
the author’s tours in France and Italy, with Mr. Rogers, Lord John Russell, 
Chantrey and Jackson, and other distinguished persons, with whom he either 
travelled or met. The preface to the last volume we have mentioned relates to 
circumstances which followed these tours :— 


‘* On my return (Mr. M. states) from the interesting visit to Rome, of which 
some account has been given in the preceding preface, I took up my abode in 
Paris, and, being joined there by my family, continued to reside in that capital, 
or its environs, tillabout the close of the year 1822. As no life, however sunny, 
is without its clouds, I could not escape, of course, my share of such passin 
shadows; and this long estrangement from our happy English home, towards 
which my family yearned even more fondly than myself, had been caused by 
difficulties of a pecuniary nature, and to a large amount, in which I had been in~ 
volved by the conduct of the person who acted as my deputy in the small office 
Iheld at Bermuda. That I should ever have come to be chosen for such am 
employment seems one of those freaks or anomalies of human destiny which 
baffle all ordinary speculation; and went far, indeed, to realise Beaumarchais” 
notion of the sort of standard by which, too frequently, qualification for place is 
regulated,—‘ I] fallut un calculateur; ce fut, un danseur qui l’obtint.” But 
however much, in this instance, I suffered from my want of schooling in matters 
of business, and more especially from my having negiected the ordinary precau- 
tion of requiring security from my deputy, I was more than consoled for all 
such embarrassment, were it even ten times as much, by the eager kindness 
with which friends pressed forward to help to release me from my difficulties. 
Could I venture to name the persons,—and they were many,—who thus volun- 
teered their aid, it would be found they were all of them men whose characters 
enhanced such a service, and that, in all, the name and the act reflected honour 
upon each other I shall so far lift the veil in which such delicate generosity 
seeks to shroud itself, as to mention briefly the manner in which one of these 
kind friends—himself possessing but limited means—proposed to contribute to 
the object of releasing me from my embarrassments. After adverting, in his 
letter, to my misfortunes, and ‘ the noble way,’ as he was pleased to say, ‘ in 
which I bore them,’ he adds—‘ Would it be very impertinent to say, that I 
have 500/. entirely ct your disposal, to be paid when you like; and as much 
| more that I could advance, upon any reasonable security, payable in seven 
| years?’ The writer concludes by apologising anxiously and delicately for ‘ the 
liberty which he thus takes,’ assuring me that ‘he would not have made the 
| offer if he did not feel that he would most readily accept the same assistance 
| from me.’ I select this one instance from among the many which that trying 
| event of my life ena»les me to adduce, both on account of the deliberate feeling 
| of manly regard which it manifests, aud also from other considerations which 
| it would be out of place here to mention, but which rendered so genuine a mark 
of friendship ‘rom such a quarter peculiarly touching and welcome to me. When 
such were the men who hastened to my aid in this emergency, I need hardly 
say, it was from no squeamish pride—for the pride would have been in receiving 
favors from such hands—that I came to the resolution of gratefully declining their 
offers, and endeavoring to work out my deliverance by my own efforts. Witha 
credit still fresh in the market of literature, aud with publishers ready as ever to 
risk their thousands on my name, I could not but feel that, however gratifying was 
the generous zeal of such friends, I should best shew that I, in some degree, de- 

served their offers, by declining, under such.circumstances, to accept them. 
Meanwhile, an attachment had issued against me from the Court of Admiralty ; 
and as a negotiation was about tu be opened with the American claimants for a 
reduction of their large demands upon me,—supposed, at that time, to amount 
| to six thousand pounds,—it was deemed necessary that, pending the treaty, I 
should take up my abode in France. To write for the means of daily subsist- 
ence, and even in most instances to ‘ forestal! the slow harvest of the brain,’ 
was for me, unluckily, no novel task. But I had now, in addition to these home 
calls upon the Muse, a new, painful, and, in its first aspect, overwhelming exi- 
| gence to provide for; and certainly Paris, swarming throughout as it was, at 
that period, with rich, gay, and dissipated English, was, to a person of my social 
| habits and multifarious acquaintance, the very worst possible place that could 
have been resorted to for even the semblance of a quiet or studioushome. The 
only tranquil, and therefore to me most precious portions of that period were 
the two summers passed by my family and myself with our kind Spanish friends, 
the V*******]s, at their beautiful place, La Butte Coaslin, on the road up to 
Bellevue. There, in a cottage belonging to M. V*******l, and but a few steps 
from his house, we contrived to conjure up an apparition of Sloperton ; and I 
| was able for some time to work with a feeling of comfort and home. I used 
| frequently to pass the morning in rambling alone through the noble park of 
St. Cloud, with no apparatus for the work of authorship but my memorandum- 
book and pencils, forming sentences to run smooth, and moulding verses into 
shape. In the evenings I generally joined with Madame V*******! in Italian 
duets, or, with far more pleasure, sat as listener, while she sung to the Spa- 
nish guitar those sweet songs of her own country to which few voices could 
do such justice. One of the pleasant circumstances connected with ovr sum- 
mer visits to La Butte was the near neighbourhood of our friend, Mr. Kenny, 
the lively dramatic writer, who was lodged picturesquely in the remains of the 
Palace of the King's Aunts, at Bellevue. I remember, on my first telling 
Kenny the particulars of my Bermuda mishap, his saying, after a pause of real 
feeling, ‘ Well,—it’s lucky you're a poet; a philosopher never could have 
borne it.’ Washington Irving also was, for a short time, our visitor; and still 
recollects, I trust, his reading to me some parts of his then forth-coming work, 
‘Bracebridge Hall,’ as we sat together on the great grass walk that leads to 
the Rocher, at I.a Butte. Among the writings, then but in embryo, to which I 
looked forward for the means of my enfranchisement, one of the most impor- 
tant, as well as most likely to be productive, was my intended * Life of Sheri- 
dan.’ But I soon found that, at such a distance from all those living authori- 
ties from whom alone I could gait any interesting information respecting the 
private life of one who left behind him so little epistolary correspondence, it 
would be wholly impossible to proceed satisfactorily with this task. Accord- 
ingly, I wrote to Mr. Murray and Mr. Wilkie, who were at that time the in- 
tended publishers of the work, to apprist them of this temporary obstacle to its 
progress. Being thus baffled in the very first of the few resources [ had locked 
to, I next thought of a romance in verse, in the form of letters, or episties 
and with this view sketched out a story, on an Egyptian subject, differing not 
much from that which, some years after, formed the groundwork of the ‘ Epi- 
curean.’ After labouring, however, for some months at this experim< nt, amidst 
interruption, dissipation, and distraction, which might well put all the nine Mu- 
ses to flight, I gave up the attempt in despair ;—fully convinced of the trath of 
that warning conveyed in some ¢ arly verses of my own addressed to the Invisi- 


ble Girl :— 








‘Oh, hint to the bard, ’tis retirement alone 
Can hallow his harp or ennoble its tone : 
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She Albion. 





~ 





Like you, with a veil of seclusion between, 
His song to the world let him a 
c. &e. 


It was indeed to the secluded life I led during the years 1813-1816, ina lone 
cottage among the fields in Derbyshire, that I owed the inspiration, whatever 
may have been its value, of some of the best and most popular portions of 
‘Lalla Rookh.’ It was amidst the snows of two or three Derbyshire winters 
that I found myself enabled by that concentration of thought which retirement 
alone gives, to call up around me some of the sucniest of those Eastern scenes 
which have since been welcomed in India itself, as almost native to its clime. 
Abortive, however, as had now been all ny efforts to woo the shy spirit of 
Poesy, amidst such unquiet scenes, the course of reading I found time to pur- 
sue, on the subject of Fgypt, was of no small service in storing my mind with 
the various knowledge respecting that country, which some years later I turned 
to account in writi g the story of the ‘ Epicurean.’” é ; 

In September 1822, Mr. Moore, by a settlement with his American credit- 
ors, was enabled to end his expatriation :— 

“ On arriving (he goes on to say) in England I learned, for the first time,— 
having been, till then, kept very much in darkness on the subject,—that, after 
along and frequently interrupted course of negotiation, the amount of the 
claims of the American merchants had been reduced to the sum of one thou- 
sand guineas, and that towards the payment of this, the uncle of my deputy, 
a rich London merchant,—had been brought, with some difficulty, to contri- 
bute three hundred pounds. I was likewise informed, that a very dear and dis- 
tinguished friend of mine, to whom, by his own desire, the state of the nego- 
tiation waa, from time to time, reported, had, upon finding that there appear- 
ed, at last, some chance of an arrangement, and learning also the amount of the 
advance made by my deputy’s relative, immediately deposited in the hands of 
a banker the remaining portion (£750) of the required sum, to be there in 
readiness for the final settlement of thedemand. Though still adhering to my 
original purpose of owing to my own exertions alone the means of relief from 
these difficulties, I yet felt a pleasure in allowing this thoughtful deposit to be 
applied to the generous purpose for which it was destined; and having em- 

loyed in this manner the £750 I then transmitted to my kind friend,—I need 
tm say with what feelings of thankfulness,—a cheque on my publishers for 
the amount. Though this effort of the poet’s purse was but, as usual, a new 
launch into the Future,—a new anticipation of yet unborn means,—the result 
shewed, I am happy to say, that, in this instance at least, [ had not counted 
on my bank ‘ in nubibus’ too sanguinely ; for, on receiving my publishers’ ac- 
count in the month of June folluwing, I found £1000 placed to my credit from 
the sale of the ‘ Loves of the Argels,’ and £500 from the ‘ Fables of the Holy 
Alliance.’ ” 

The ninth volume has just reached us: it concludes the satirical and hu- 
morous poems, and has some minor miscellaneous pieces. 


a 


THE SCOTCH CHAMBERMAID. 


“ There's many a slip ‘twixt the cup and the lip ;” and this little story will 
prove the truth of the homely adage. 

You must know that I am a person upon whom the cares of ‘.fe do not press 
very heavily. I am a bachelor just under thirty, running rather to rotundity-—a 
partner in a mercantile house of the highest respectability ; and although I at- 
tend strictly to the business hours during the greater portion of the year, 
T usually can contrive to leave London for a part of August, the whole of Sep- 
tember, and a week in Ociober. 

An autumn ortwo since, one of the correspondents of our house forwarded 
me an invitation, in the grouse season, to visit him at his seat between Cairngo- 
rum and ihe banks of the Spey, Aberdeenshire. I am not about to tell you 
how many brace of grouse I hit (or missed), or how many pounds of salmon or 
trout I landed (or lost.) Suffice it to say, that the time passed rapidly in the 
midst of the hospitalities of a very agreeable family: and I really was very 
sorry when I hadto turn my face from peat-fires, oat-cakes, and whisky, towards 
‘seacoal smoke, roasted sirloin, and port wine. 

I my retrograde movement,| had to stay a night at the little town of Old Mel- 
drum ; and the stage-coach deposited me and my luggage at the best, and, for 
what I know (but not care), the only ino of the place. Seating myself at a ta- 
‘ble in the coffee-room, | ordered a haddock (quite a different fish from that of 
London, for he comes to table hot out of the sea, without his skin or head, and 
is very superior in size and flavour), a dish of Scotch collops (the pieces of 
veal to be no larger than half a-crown, first delicately fried, and then gently 
stewed), and acouple of roasted pigeons,—these, with some excellent ale, and 
@ bottle of irreproachable Bordeaux, were to sustain fainting nature. I then 
glanced round the room to observe who were my companions. At one table 
was «shrewd, red-faced person, with a tumbler of mixture before him; a pew- 
ter measure holding half a pint, and a jug of hot water and some sugar. Near 
to him, at another table, sat a staid, thoughtful-looking man, who had the air 
of a clergyman, but not a rich one. He had finished his dinner, and had a news- 
paper before him. He watched with looks of astonishment the frequent pota- 
tions of his neighbour; and at length said,— 

“Mr. M'Taggart, do you not find that quantity of ardent spirit prejudicial to 
your health?” 

Mr. M’Taggart replied : “I canna say I do, sir; nordoI think that any o’ 
my family ever suffered by it. There was my uncle by the maternal branch, 
Bailie Ritchie, magistrate o’ the town o’ Fraserburgh, died in 1783, in the 
eighty-eighth year o’ his age! He was for the last fifty years in the use of 
getting drunk twice a-day on raw whisky. He ate heartily, though he took 
little or no exercise,—a truly gifted person! He is computed to have drank 
during the period of his inebriation, half a quart of whisky per day,—a de- 
cidedly happy-constitutioned man! About five years before his death he broke 
his arm. He never fevered with the fracture, and very soon recovered. He 
was a short and spare man, about five feet five inches in height. He enjoyed 
excellent health till the last hour of his life. A wonderful person, and an up 
right magistrate.”’ 

I had ordered my repast of the landlord; but the above conversation was in- 
terrupted by the opening of the coffee-room door, and the entrance of, tray in 
hand, to lay my cloth, the prettiest little Scotch lassie I ever beheld in humble 
life. Ihave already described my inflammability. She bad not laid the cloth 
before my heart was irrecoverably lost. | had been reading, during my visit to 
Scotland, Robert Burns's poems for the first time in my life. A stanza of his 
instantly recurred to me— 


‘* Sae flaxen were herringlets, 

Her eyebrows of a darker hue, 
Bewitchingly o’er-arching 

Twa laughing een o’ bonnie blue. 
Her smiling, sae wyling, 

Wad make a wretch forget his woe; 
With pleasure, what treasure, 

Unto those rosy lips to grow.” 


Her small hands placed the knives and forks and spoons before me in noiseless 
activity, and I caught myself in the act of heaving a tremendous sigh; and 
when she favoured me with a slight glance, that seemed kindly to say, ‘* What's 
the matter wi’ the gent!eman!” [I dexterously turned it off into three loud 
ahems, as if I had been clearing my voice for a song. (I can sing a tolerable 
sung, “‘ Here's a health to thee, Mary,” or “ The Banks of the blue Moselle.”’) 
My friend with the whisky-toddy gave an occas onal leer of admiration at our 
little waitress, at which | was fool enough to fee! momentarily angry. I could 
have broken his pitcher on his head ; split his gay jug on his ugly mug. But I 
had a different feeling when the Rev. Mr. Buchan put a few questions to Jessie 
about her mother and her two brothers,—alack, a widow and orphans! for she 
answered so gracefully, and with such intelligence, that if I was before only in 
love chin-deep, I was now immersed over head and ears. 


As Jessie left the room, I could not but notice her jaunty air and her bustle—a 


sort of bustle that seemed natural to her. When she had disappeared, Mr. 
M’Taggart eaid, ‘ A healsome, cannie lassie, that.” 

“Ay,” replied the clergyman, ‘‘ she is as good-hearted as she is well-favour- 
ed ; she works hard in her situation here, and all her gains go to her poor mo- 
ther.” 


My little enchantress re-entered with the cruet-stand. I now made an obser- 


vation that her dress was peculiarly becoming. In costumes there is a striking 
coincidence between those of the country lasses of Scotland and les jewnes “Pp 
paysannes in France. They wear waistcoats, or linders, reaching no farther 
down than the waistband of the petticoat, called jupe, as in France, and shaped 
in the same manner, with tight long sleeves coming down to the wrist ; and their 
heir turned back, and bound round with a fillet or snood. Jessie then brought 


in my fish and my long corked bottle. At the sight of the latter, the resem 
blance to France again presented itself 


At this period Mr. M‘Taggart had got into an argument (of which he him- 
self had not the slightest notion) with Mr. Buchan as to which was to be con- 
sidered the most agreeable, ‘ genteel society or mixed society?” ‘The clergy- 
man gave an evasive answer, being unwilling, perhaps, to hurt Mr. M‘Taggart’s 
feelings. M‘Taggart turned round to Jessie, and said, ‘‘ Eh, my bonnie lassie, 


ye ha’ waited on all degrees ; gie me your honest opinion touching ‘ genteel 
society and * mixed’ society? 


To which Jessie modestly, but with exceeding archness, replied, ‘‘ When 
customers order wine, I look upon them as ‘ genteel society ;’ but when they 


auly take whisky-toddy, I regard them as ‘ mixed society.’ ” 
Do you kuow, at the moment I thought the dear gil exceedingly witty, an 





I felt that she had paid me a sort of compliment, at which I was much flatter- 
ed. But my haddock wus up before me, smoking hot. 
I gazed at her out of the room again, and then pensively fell to. What a 
charming flavour! Haddock is superior to cod. 
On the landlord coming into the room followed by the waitress, Mr. M‘Tag- 
gart said, ‘‘ Davie Grant, your little Jessie has been pulling me to pieces.” 
Jessie replied, ** Eh, now, Mr. M‘Taggart ; how can you be pulled to pieces, 
when we only can see you in one lump?” 
I was so delighted with the naiveté of the damsel, that I actually knocked 
the bottle of anchovy over. 
In the meantime, my dishes were as dexterously despatched by me as they 
were cleared away by the pretty Jessie; and being in the land of sheep’s heads, 
I could not resist throwing a few sheep’s eyes at her. Once I imagined J saw 
a slight blush overspread her cheek, and it was when her mistress had sent her 
in to know whether I should want a bed in their house that night (perhaps it was 
my glance ;) cereless and bachelor like, I never thought there could be any 
thing like a scarcity of accommodation in the Meldrum Hotel, and was sur- 
prised to hear that there was but one bed only left. This 1 immediately direct- 
ed to be secured for me; and the dear, little fascinating creature tripped away 
dgain. 
Jessie it appeared, though in this humble situation of life, was beautiful and 
virtuous. She was not deficient in intellectual qualities. It was about the 
time, if I was to marry at all, that I ought to marry ; but what would my re- 
lations say? ‘They might say a great deal, but it would be very little to the 
purpose,—for my grandmother was only a laundress, and my grandfather a hack- 
ney coachman (I do not, under the circumstances, object to mention this.) It was 
the industry and integrity of my facher t'at raised the family to comparative 
wealth, that started me comfortably and respectably in the world. My part- 
ners in the house would be displeased. What was it to them as to whom | 
should select as a partner for life? Their ladies would probably cut me—so 
much the better. One, Mrs. Jobkins, was always too patronising; and the 
other, Mrs. Findlater, was ever making complaints to her husband at what she 
called my * conduct” to her maids. 
Tracked my brain various «vs as to the mode I should make the lovely Jes- 
sie acquainted with my passion: if I could once accomplish that, I should have 
no fear for the result, as [was not bad-looking; having a fresh complexion, 
lightish hair ; the whiskers, I own, a little too red; insinuating eyes (so said 
Mrs. Findlater,) and my clothes were fashionably cut. I wore, besides, such a 
pair of boots as had never been seen in the town of Meldrum, of the new pa- 
tent, shining French leather! 
I thought of scratching some lines on the window-pane near me with my 
diamond ring, or pin, and was revolving in my mind what I should inscribe so as 
to be equally legible and passionate ; when my eye caught a line written by a 
prior traveller on the glass, which contained this quaint aphorism,— 

** Wherever he goes a fuol leaves his mark.” 
This was a damper—a diamond cut diamond! I then determined to write a 
short note, that I might be enabled at sume period of the evening to put in the 
hand of the charming Scotch chambermaid ; and I own that 1 trembled when 
ste placed on the table the sheet of paper for which I had rung the bell, kuow- 
ing that I was about to address it to HER. 
As Jessie left the room, M‘Taggart ogled her, and said, ‘‘ Ech! ye winsome 
lassie, happy ‘ill be the mon wha gains ye.” 
Though I detested the wretch, I did not think that he would be the “ happy 
mon.” 
I now began to indite a little epistle, but I was sorely puzzled as to the pro- 
per and precise wording of it. Should it commence, ** Dearly beloved?” No; 
toosudden! ‘ Mr. Wallsend begs toinform Miss Jessie,—No , too formal ! 
Try again. ‘If to love without the object of your affections being aware of it is 
a misfortune’’—and here I stuck ; and M*Taggart talked so loud, that | could 
not write another word,—nay, call forth another idea. .... Perhaps, thought 
I, I had better have one more look at her; so I pulled the bell,—but from my 
feeling of the soft passion of love—so gently, that nobody heard me, and nobody 
came. Ay, what is love, thought I, without “a ring !’ Sol pulled again, 
and heard the welcome tinkle which would bring my Jessie to my longing eye- 
sight. 
She came—bless her!—looking more delightful than ever; but she did not 
approach my table. I was the Jast customer, fora sheet of paper; but sli 
wentto M‘Taggart's side of the room, and said, ina silvery, plaintive tone to 
him, ‘I doubt ye’ll take no more whisky the night!” * Anither gill, if ye love | 
me, Jessie?” answered M‘Taggart. Jessie gave him a sweet but reproachful 
glance, exclaiming, ‘‘ Ech! a wilful man will ha’ his own way.” Fired by 
jealousy, and determined not to be outdone, J said, ‘* Bring me some whisky, 
Jessie, and some sugar, sweet.” ‘* Nae doubt our sugar is sweet, sir,” innocently 
replied Jessie. 
I drank of the hot whisky-toddy. Byron has somewhere said, give an Irish- 
man whisky, and he is the most imaginative being in existence. Now, although | 
Iam not an Irishman, but a veritable member of Cockaigne, I felt my cerebral 
energy warm and expand after two or three more copious sips. I seized my 
pen, but then discovered that in my previous efforts I had spoiled all my paper 
I therefore rung the bell again. The beauteous creature re-entered, and asked 
in so sweet atone, “if I wished for any more whisky!” that, taken unawares, 
I answered, ‘“ Yes, my love; but I want another sheet of writing-parer” (and 
my voice faltered,) ‘as Ihave to send a letter toa lady.” Then Jessie said, 
“a letter toa lady! I must e’enthen gie you a sheet o’ my own.” A sheet 
of her own paper,—bless the little thoughtful dear! Jt was produced. I at- 
tempted an amorous, thankful glance at her, but it failed; for I happened to 
sneeze at the same moment, some grains of Mr. Buchan’s mull having watted 
across the room, and unfurtunately titillated my nostril; and this failure was 
not improved by observing M‘Taggart tip Jessie one of the most knowing 
winks I ever witnessed. 
After collecting my scattered thoughts, I began to pen the warm effusions 
of my heart,—greatly interrupted, [ own, by the entrance of a strange-looking 
character, who placed a very large package on the floor 
He wore a loug duffle great-coat, splashed quite up to the shoulders; a coarse 
figured tartan waistcoat and trousers. He had two feet, certainly not a pair, 
—for one was a splay, and the other (I suppose in accordance with modern 
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dyship is curious about the tone of the bell, sae I'll just put every ane a minute 
after each other, that she may distinguish which strike pleases her the best.’ 

The clock-maker accordingly set all the long hands of the twelve clocks, 
exactly one minute slower than each other; causing, of course, eleven 
minutes difference between the first time piece he wound, and the last. 
Mr. Gilliviray wound up with a mutchkin of whisky ; which, with bis long and 
fatiguing walk that day, soothed him into a loud, but habitually well-regulated 
snore. I never met with a more disagreeable personage, and I wished that both 
himself and dog could have been transported to the moon. 

Mr. Bachan had retired to rest ; and, utterly fatigued with the clock-maker 
and his snoring, I determined to go to bed. I debated in my own mind whe- 
ther I should give my !etter to Jessie when she lighted me up-stairs to my cham- 
ber, or whether I should defer it until the morning ; at any rate I would leave it 
to chance, and watch my opportunity. 

The charming chambermaid preceded me to my room through a long lobby, 
in which there was a bench; she then drew the curtains of the bed, and asked 
if there was all that I wanted. Now, at that moment, I wanted to tell her all I 
had thought about her ; but whether it was bashfulness, or whether it was the 
whisky, I could not utter a word ; and she wished me good night in the sweet- 
est tone possible. When she had left the room, I could have knocked my head 
against the wall, for omitting to take the advantage of such an opportunity, and 
cursed myself for a stupid fool! J read my letter over again—was not satisfied 
with it; I wound up my watch, undressed myself, and got into bed. I was 
really tired: I thought of Jessie’s ringlets, and then hoped to go to sleep. 

‘* Oh! thou gentle scene 
Of sweet repose, where, by th’ oblivious draught 
Of each sad toilsome day to peace restored, 
Unhappy mortals lose their woes awhile.” 

But a loud tramping up and down stairs, and some hard metallic substances 
being placed on the bench in the lobby, prevented my closing my eyes. Pre- 
sently the house was tolerably silent; I hummed inwardly, * Beautiful Jessie, 
the Rose of Dumblane ;” turned round drowsily, and threw myself in a pictu- 
resque prostrate attitude ; and was just gomg off serenely, when a clock began 
to strike eleven. I counted every beat. A second clock then commenced, and 
continued striking in another key ; a third then started, and having done its duty, 
a fourth time-piece struck up, accompanied by a cuckoo-note. The fifth horo- 
loge chimed four quarters first ; and then, in a most energetic manner tipped off 
eleven o’ the hour. This was followed, in regular rotation, vy the seven other 
clocks of the accursed Mr. Sampson Gilliviray, all striking eleven. I became 
fevered and fidgety ; the excitement [had undergone, and the unusual quantity 
of strong Scotch whisky upon the claret and ale, interfered, I suppose, with my 
digestion. I turned aud iwisted about into as many attitudes as those represent- 
ed in an alpha! et formed of posture-masters, published in my boyhood at Bowles 
and Carver's, iv St. Paul's Churchyard. 

Atlength I fell into a disturbed slumber, and began to dream. Methought 
that I held Jessie by the hand, and led her into the presence of my venerable 
mother, and that we both went down on our knees before her to ask her b'-ssing ; 
but my maternal parent, deeply offended at the rash step I had taken, turned her 
head another way, and intimated that she expected that I should have married 
above my station rather than beneath it ; and that she was in hopes that I should 
have settled intoa piously disposed family at Camberwell, deep and serious 
thinkers, who were always contemplating their ends, and by that means looked 
forward to salvation. At this moment! dreamt that the spectre of my grand- 
mother entered, all suds and starch, her skinny arms almost washed away ; she 
smiled grimly on me, and placed her damp, smoking hands on my head, and in- 
voked a blessing on Jessie and myself, and hoped that she would have the satis- 
faction of taking in our linen weekly. While pondering on this strange scene, 
I was suddenly awakened by a clock striking twelve; and on went its fellow 
clocks, beating, chiming, cuckooing: the strokes on the bells alone amounted 
to 144! ¢ 
I was on the point of nervous madness. I bit the bolster, I tucked the tassel 
of my night-cap into one ear, and a corner of the sheet into the other, but in vain 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,10, 11, 12! Oh, whata night! At length all was 
silent. 

Restless and uncomfortable, I thought I heard a gentle tap at the door. I 
listened attentively. It certainly was a tap at my door, repeated. 

Another tap, a little louder. Isat up and exclaimed, ** Who is there?” To 
my infinite surprise, I heard the mild voice of Jessie. ‘* Can I come in, sir?” 
[ never wasin such a sudden perturbation in the whole course of my existence ; 
but Tcalmed myself, and replied almost breathlessly, ** Yes!” 

The door opened, and I heard the lovely little chambermaid step almost 
without sound across the room, until she approached my curtain. I trembled ; 
a cold chill struck through my frame, which was instantly succeeded by a sud- 
den glow. I listened tothe soft and silvery tone of her voice. Oh, what sen- 
sations the few words created ! 

“Hae ye ony objection to a bed feliow 

* Not the least, my sweet love!” said I. 

“] return you my best thanks,’ said she. ‘‘ Come in, Mr. Gilliviray; the 


gentleman is good enough to let you have half his bed ?” 
* - * * * 


1) 


* * 


I think I must have swooned away ; for when I came to myself, the horrid 
clock-maker was snoring beside me in the bed, with his club foot ; and Thistle, 
who had jumped on the coverlid (sweet dog !) was also asleep. 

All the twelve clocks struck one! and two, and three, and tour ad infini/um, 

* * * * * * * 

Some little time after my return to London, I read in an Aberdeen newspa- 
per (forwarded to me by my Scottish correspondent),— 

‘“* Married, onthe 10th instant, at the Episcopal Chapel, by the Rev. Plim- 


mie Buchan, Mr. Roderick M‘Taggart, Malster, to Miss Jessie Tawie, spinster, 
} . . . » 
| second cousin to Mr. Grant of Meldrum, and distantly related to the Cromsho- 


gies of Cromshogie.” 


— 

THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

From the last Quarterly Review.—[{ Continued. } 
NORFOLK ISLAND. 





improvement) was of the club order. His face, tallow-colour, was seamed wiih 
the small-pox, which had particularly weeded his eyebrows; and his whole con- | 
tour was vulgar, conceited, and disagreeable: with all this sbout him, he had a | 
vast idea of his personal beauty and accomplishments. He was addressed as 
Mr. Sampson Gilliviray ; and bis profession was a maker, mender, and dealer in 
clocks. The package he had placed on the floor contained about a dozen of 
the useful articles he sold. He was an acquaintance of M‘Taggart’s. A long- 
backed, wiry haired, sharp-snouted, bow legged, prick eared dog followed him; 
such a specimen of canine beauty, that I would have defied the inimitable Ed 
win Landsecr tv have improved it, even with his marvellously magic pencil! 
The dog was aleo an acquaintance of M‘Taggart, fcr he wept and rubbed his 
long sides against the leg of that worthy, who kindly patted him on the head, 
and down the back; but stopped suddenly, exclaiming, “Phew! ‘Thistle, 
mon, what hae ye been squattlingin? Bide awa’—bide awa’, ye na leesome 
beast!” 

But while T was writing my soft epistle, and fora half minute waited for a 
pretty turn of expression, such as “the sweets of pure love,” &c. &c., Thistle 
came and laid himself down under my table, panting with his journey—a travel- 
stained individual, with his tongue lolling out of his mouth. 

Have ever any of my readers, at any period, witnessed my old and dear 
friend, Dr. Kitchiner (alas! now dead and gone,) when, with his accustomed 
cheerfulness, he has been seated in amusing chat at your side, and a strange 
dog has wandered into the room? If you, reader, have not, I have. The pood 
Doctor had a perfect horror of dogs; and I imagine that the effluvia of the ex- 
cellent cookery, with which Kitchiner’s clothes was naturally impregnated, at- 
tracted all sagacious hounds and turn-spits; nay, I have seen a pug-dog (the 
breed, I think, now out of fashion) go resolutely up to the admirable author of 
The Cook's Oracle, and stare him wistfully in the face, and lick his own black 
tongue and lips; the Doctor, at the same time, glancing at him with great in- 
quietude ; and if a lady was seated on the same sofa, twisting his two engine- 
pipe legs, covered witli black silk stockings, surmounted by knee-breeches, over 
her head, completely out of the way of a chance of hydrophobia. 

In like manner did Thistle alarm and annoy me, and interfered materially with 
the composition of my billet-doux, as I alternately wrote a sentence, and clanc- 
ed with a watchful eye at the filthy mongrel. bi 





Pardon, fair object of my affections, that I should thus address you,”—1 
never saw such a beast in my life!— J hope I shall be forgiven for the 
clandestine manner in which I make known to you that I have’’—** got the mange, 
I am positive !”—* entirely lost my heart’—** May I ask, are your affections 
free, or would you permit me to say"—“ Plague on the dog he is biting my 
boot”—** that I adore you ?”—* Lie down, do !"—** Your modest nature has 
won and insured my everlasting admiration”—* You're an ugly customer, in- 
deed—Pah !"—* Pray, pray, devise some means to relieve my anxiety by a 
speedy reply" —* Don’t scratch yourself all over me, you wretch !” 
aa * * * * 

The professor of the art of horology, after having partaken of bread, cheese, 
:| and ale, began to unfasten his package, from which he produced twelve clocks 
of different shapes and sizes; and placing them on the tables, he commenced 
winding them up separately. M*Taggart inquired the reason of that operation 
Mr. Sampson Gilliviray demurely replied—** To-morrow, by special appoint- 
ment, my Leddy Henniker, o’ Meldrum Ha’, purchases ane o’ these time-pie- 
ls ; and as I ken her leddyship is verra particular in her choice, I e’en set em 
c 





This small dependency of New South Wales, lying to the eastward of Syd- 
ney, and four or five days’ sail from it, is a most beautiful and most fertile island, 
about five miles from east to west, and three from north tosouth. The soil is 
sorich and deep that the finest crops are annually produced without maaure ; 
and the whole of its nine thousand acres may be laid under cultivation. When 
first visited by Captain Cook it was covered with trees, shrubs, and rampant 
herbaceous plants, among which was the Phormium tenax, or New Zealand 
flax: and over the whole towered the Norfolk Island pine, one of the noblest 
trees in the universe. This little island has undergone so many changes, and 
the last and recent one may be productive of such important consequences to the 
Australian colonies, that we shall dwell at greater length on it than otherwise 
it might seem to require. 

In the first year of landing at Botany Bay, Lieutenant King was despatched 
with a small party of marines and some convicts to the island to cultivate it, and 
chiefly, it would seem, to prepare the flax from the phormium. The lieutenant, 
in his first report, says he found the island an impenetrable wilderness, there 
not being open space enough to pitch a tent. A pine-tree lying on the ground 
measured 9 feet in diameter, another 182 feet inlength. ‘The party, however, 
shortly cleared and had sown 17 acres of land ; the crops of grain promising, the 
gardens flourishing, vegetables and fish in abundance, the people all healthy. 
Three successful years followed, the crops excellent ; the fourth failed; and 
supplies from the parent colony not arriving, they were ouly saved from perish- 
ing of famine, by fishing and by the myriads of black puffins which came every 
evening to nestle in the caverns of the rocks. In the sixth year of their loca- 
tion plenty again reigned in the island; crops of wheat were abundant, maize 
gave two crops in the year; the produce of wheat amounting to 1602 bushels, 
and of maize to 10,152 bushels, besides calavances and potatoes; no deaths. 
Next year the island spared 20,000 bushels of maize for Sydney, where it was 
much wanted. ; 

Thus this little island went on, sometimes overflowing with produce and some- 
times in a state of starvation, till 1803, when Lord Hobart informed Governor 
King that, in consequence of its great expense and disadvantages of communi- 
cation, a part of the establishment was to be removed, together with a portion of 
the settlers and convicts, to Port Dalrymple, on the northern shore of Van Die- 
men’s Land, stating how desirable it was that a settlement should be there 
formed. 

Mr. Wyndham, in 1806, wrote to Governor Bligh, that, as the crops had al- 
most entirely failed, measures must forthwith be taken for withdrawing the set- 
tlers, and ali the inhabitants, with their live and dead stock, and everything be- 
longing to government. 

In 1807 Lord Castlereagh ordered Governor Bligh to send back the Lieuten- 
ant-governor, and to increase the establishment to its former extent, observing 
that it seemed not advisable to relinquish an island so very fertile, and which 
had been so useful in affording supplies to the Suuth-Sea whalers, and occa- 
sionally to Port Jackson itself; and recommending that the lieutenant- governor 
should attend particularly to the calture of the coffee-plant, which he understood 
was then beginning to bear. 

In 1810 Governor Macquarrie reported that the island ovght to be abandoned 
as soon as possible, ‘ being a place of no use whatever to the mother country 
or to the colony of New South Wales.’ In 1811 Lord Liverpool approved of 
the evacuation, and desired that no time should be lost in carrying it into effect. 
To ensure obedience to this order, the Governor was told that the establishment 








all going to-night, as they have travelled saxty miles; and, moreover, her led- 


of Norfolk Island had been wholly discontinued in the Parliamentary estimates 
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for 1812. In 1814 it was entirely evacuated, and nothing more heard of it till 
1825, when measures were taken for converting it into a penal settlement for 
secondary punishments. 
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‘I believe that in their descent from innocence to vice Englishwomen are, al- 
most without exception, more sinned against than sinning ;—their fall is, not- 
| withstanding, greater than that of most men ;—it is less easily retrieved :—they 


' rallels of 40 deg. 45 min. and 43 deg. 40 min. In 1803 the government at 
| home decided on colonizing Van Diemen’s Land, and for this purpose Captain 


Bowen of the Navy was sent witha small detachment to form an establishment- 


eae : : d | i hg getied i i sae ye j i i fterwards removed to a 
d fertile island, abounding with wood and water, aod are easily made sensible of this ;—they are thus easily made penitent ;—but as | at Risdon Cove in the river Derwent, which was soon a : 
inti’ ¢ aatoeube in fish, was oe, her after the vacillating | their spirit alternately rises and falls under a sense of lost condition (though of | more convenient and beautiful situation higher up on the same river; thus, the 


and contradictory opinions and orders of no less than five secretaries of state and 
the same number of governors of New South Wales. But its ups and downs 
did not end here, nor in 1825, when it became the gaol for twice and thrice- 
convicted felons. In November, 1839, the number of these had increased to 
1250, under the goverment of Major Ryan, who reports to Sir George Gipps that 
the island, if managed by competent persons, would prodoce sufficient maize, 
wheat, and barley for five or six thousand prisoners. * There are, he says, 
‘at this moment growing in beautiful cultivation 1020 acres—553 of maize, 
206 of wheat, 43 of rye, 79 of barley, 20 of peas, and the rest in different vege- 
tables; about 4000 acres in pesture, supplying food for 396 horned cattle, 4310 
sheep, 10 horses ; besides 463 pigs, affording fresh meat three days in the 
week to the troops and civilians, men, women, and children, amounting to 230 ; 
and in two years, he adds, the increased stock would afford a supply of fresh 
meat also for the 1250 prisoners, three days in the week. Just at this time the 
Major was superseded, and we are informed by a gentleman present, that, on 


the occasion, he addressed his prisoners in the most affectionate terms, praising | 


them for their good conduct and giving them the most friendly advice to con- 
tinue it under his successor fur their own sakes ; our informant adds that vast 
numbers of these unfortunate men were so affected as to burst into tears. 

The island, among its other changes, was now destined to become the thea- 
tre of an experiment, under the superintendence of Captain Maconochie,whose 
system of convict-discipline had been so pressed upon the authorities both at 
home and in Australia, chiefly through means of the press, that Lord Norman- 
by or Lord John Russell (we are not sure which) was persuaded to allow a 
practical trial of it on Norfolk Island. ; 

Captain Maconochie appears to be a humane and benevolent gentleman, with 
a head rather too full of crotchets, and his scheme for converting the most hard- 
ened felons into honest, moral, and religious subjects and citizens, is, it must 
be admitted, a bold one. He does not flinch in trying his hand on the most des- 
perate and determined ; but the rescue of ‘the most innocent’ (he means the 
least criminal) among the convicts, is what he is anxious about, as they suffer 
most from the almost universal degradation and demoralisation that are stated 
to prevail. ‘ Every feeling,’ he observes, ‘of self respect is speedily lust, 
amidst the humiliations and inconveniences inflicted; and irritation, reckless- 
ness, insubordination, disgraceful punishment, furious resentment, drunkenness, 
theft, prostitution complete the sacrifice of many a human being, born to bet- 
ter things, and whom misfortune and imperfect political institutions (/!!), more 
than crime or original bad dispositions, have thus irrecoverably ruined’ 

Captain Maconochie condemns the whole of the penal institutions of the colo- 
nies, and says that the bad state of society may be traced directly to their per- 
vading and demoralising influence ; he complains that physical coercion (by 
which he means flogging) is resorted to upon every little breach of regulation, 
&c. &c.; in short, he says, in so many words, that the settlers who have con- 
victs assigned to them ere slave-holders, and the assignees slaves. Now if this 
worthy gentleman had passed a little more of his time in travelling over the 
Australian colonies, and in inquiring what the real condition of things had een, 
instead of writing philosophical or even philanthropical essays, in Hobart Town, 
under Sir John Franklin's roof, to whom he was private secretary, he might 
have gleaned, even from Mr. Wentworth’s book, much more accurate informa- 
tion as to transported convicts than he appears to possess. He would there 
find* that, in 1821, this ‘school of correction and reform,’ which he condemns, 


had ‘produced 3478 families of emancipated convicts, having 7212 children, | 


in possession of 251,941 scres of land in pasture, 34,769 acres in cultivation, 
2447 horses, 59,466 head of horued cattle, 168,960 sheep, 25,568 swine, 3778 
houses, 15 decked vessels, £300,000 vested in trade; the estimated value of 
their eutire property being £1,562,201 ste:ling,—all this twenty years ago, and 
now at least trebled, the creation awd fruit of the skill and industry of emanci- 
pated convicts. We wish we could add, to this increase of worldly wealth, an 
increase of religious and moral influence in their society. 
some of the results of the system, how can he pretend to say that everything is 
amiss’ However, he has a cure for all existing evils,— 

‘ Every one of which would disappear under a system of moral influence. Libe- 
relity in arranging the details of this would, therefore, be true economy, not 
extravagance ; and atallevents, surely, where labour bears a high value, thet 
of prisoners, working emulatively to obtain indulgences, would be worth, to its 
employers, at least their cost, besides a bare maintenance.’— Thoughts on Con- 

vict Management, p 112 

The amianle Captain’s plan is based on a kind of moral book keeping. A re- 
gister is kept, in which are daily inserted marks for good coruct, or the re- 
verse ; wages for labour, and fines for idleness. These marks will show the 
progress from punishment to probation, and from probation to an entire re 
lease. Thus, a seven-years’ sentence is to be made commutable by the ac- 
quisition of 6000 marks, a ten-years’ for 7000, and so on. Ten marks a day 
or sixty a-week, for good conduct and ordinary labour,well and truly performed, 
are set down to aconvict’s credit. This would procure his release froin the 
island in less than two years But then every unfavourable mark is also reck- 
oned—and the balance on'y istocounteither way. The good marks are tu go 
as money in the society, each mark equal to one penny. Tea, sugar, and to- 
bacco to be purchaseu at ie Commissariat stores with these marks. First half 
of probation—fresh provisions allowed to be purchased, superior clothing, better 
accommodation ; the das/ half—even spirits allowed, under suitable regula- 
tions. The convicts to work in associations of six men, responsible for each 
other, in passing into probation ; ‘the object being,’ says Maconochie, ‘a field 
of moral reform and preparation for an early return to society.’ The grouping 
of six men, though chosen by themselves, we should think, would at least re- 
tard the period of probation, as one negative mark, if we rightly apprehend the 
plan, will operate against the whole six. On the principle, he says, that man is 
a social being, elasses are preferred to individuals. He reprobates, and so do 
we, the sz/ent and separate system, which appear to be recommended by the 
inspectors of prisons at home. The effects of both he thinks very bad—the 
latter especially debases both mind and body—equal moral and physical prostra 
tion taking place. ‘A man,’ says Maconochie, ‘ issues from confinement like 
achild; and, like a child, is swayed, coaxed, cheated, and bullied, for a time, 
by allabouthim.’ It may indeed be punishment of the most severe and debas- 
ing kind, but we cannot think it likely to lead to reform. 

[t was only last year that Captain Maconochie received his appointment of 

superintendent on Norfolk Island. There were then residing there, as already 
mentioned, 1250 doubly and trebly convicted felons, and immediately after his 
arrival there came in about 600 others fresh imported from England and Ireland 
Why these were sent there to be at the expense of government we cannot com- 
prehend, while there is such demand for Jabour in Australia. They were intend- 
ed, however, to be separated, and kept on opposite sides of the island ; but 
Maconochie took the whole under his surveillance and instruction. Finding the 
favourable effect produced on the minds of the most hardened, by the kindness 
and indulgence of Major Ryan, which accorded entirely with bis own plan, and 
desirous of making a similir impression at the commencement, he took the oc- 
casion of her Majesty's birthday to order fresh pork to be issued, instead of salt 
meat—ruin and sugar to make punch—a play to be acted by the convicts (whe- 
ther the ‘ Begyars’ Opera,’ or ‘ Jack Shepherd,’ is not said)—and fireworks to be 
let off at night. The day commenced by the whole 1850 men appearing on the 
cricket-ground, where tat game and various other amusements were kept up, 
the Captain occasionaliy appearing among them. Atdinner every man had a 
bumper of punch to drink the Queen's health, after which the air was rent by 
three tremendous shouts— Maconochie standing by and seeing every glass serv- 
ed out. The men then resumed their sports, and, in due time, the play was act- 
ed in the large mess-room. At eigh. every man retired peaceably to the bar- 
racks. Not a single instance of tumult, disorder, or accident during the day— 
nor a single man in confinement that evening or the following day. It may be 
thought that Captain Maconochie had gone too far—that he was incurring a 
most tremendous risk, by letting loose 1850 felons in a small secluded island, 
with the very trifling means he possessed of resistance ; but he had exacted 
from them, on the previous day, a pledge that decorum would be preserved, and 
thatevery man at eight o'clock, when the bugle sounded, would retire to his 
quarters ; he had told them solemnly that on their redeeming this pledge, his 
future confidence and their welfare would depend—and he had a full reliance 
that an indulgence, never before granted on the island, would not be abused. 
The event proved that he was not deceived, 

It appears, however, that his conduct has incurred the displeasure of the go- 
fernor and the people of Sydney, particularly with regard to the play and the 
punch. We cannot see it in that light, and as to the play, we can furnish him 
with something like a precedent. On the second birth day of good old George 
IIl., 4th June, after the arrival of Governor Philip at Port Jackson, and when 
the rejoicings of the day had ended, ‘some of the convicts,’ says Captain Col 
lins, ‘were permitted to perform Farquhar’s comedy of the Recruiting Officer 
They professed no higher aim than humbly to excite a smile : a 
to please were not unattended with applause.’ No mention is made of any 
Purch : but as to both play and punch, moderately and judiciously administered 
as the reward and encouragement of good conduct, 
Maconochie our humble approbation 


and their etlurts 


we venture to give Captau 


, e extends his ben@volent views to the unfortunate females, who, he says it 
's admitted by all, are more unman ageable and less retrievable than the malcs. 
He very justly observes— 

ae ) 
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Such, however, being | 


| the ‘ Australian Agricultural Company.’ 


injury sustained rather than committed,) they are algo easily led into fresh exces- 
| ses, as either feeling predominates, or old temptations are again held out to 
|them. Thus, however, they deserve punishment less,—and they require it less ; 
| —bot thev require support and encouragement more.’—Thoughts on Convict 
| Management, p. 129. 
| He therefore proposes to extend his system to female convicts; that they 
| should be classed in pairs or parties of three or four :— 

‘The superintendents should all be of their vwn sex ;—their employments 
| should be feininine ; they should not be subjected to vulgar and unfeeling gaze ; 
| —and their affections should have a limited scope assigned to them by permit- 
| ting the presence of pet animals and other living things, to nurse and take 
| charge of. It is by attention to little matters like these that moral victories are 
| gained. The work of destruction may be accomplished by heavy strides, — 
| but of renewal, only by slow degrees. Even in the physical world the same re- 
| mark is applicable.’—pp. 132, 133 
| We can picture to ourselves the kind-hearted Maconochie at the head of his 


1800 felons, in the prison of Norfolk Island, as another single-minded Vicar of 


| Wakefield, when addressing his fellow prisoners in the gaol, and the very 
| words the vicar used would do for the Captain :—‘ What signifies calling 
| every moment upon the Devil, and waiting his friendship, since you find how 
| scurvily he uses you? He has given you nothing here, you find, but a mouth- 
| ful of oaths, and an empty belly ; and by the last accouats I have of him, he 
will give you nothing that is good hereafter. Were it not worth your while, 
' then, just to try how you may like the usage of another master, who gives you 
| fair promises, at least, to come tohim’’ The good Dr. Primrose, too, like 
Maconochie, had ingenious contrivances of fines and rewards—all was to be 
| done smoothly and easily—no severity, &c. &c. We know how the vicar's 
| experiment ended. ‘The gentleman, however, who was on the island with Cap- 
| tain Maconochie, has the highest opinion of his success. The new convicts, 
| to the extent of six or seven hundred, were all delighted with their prospects ; 
and the old doubly-convicted equally so. He describes also the beautiful state 
| of cultivation into which the island had been brought, smiling with the finest 
| crops of wheat and maize ; everything seemed in his opinion, to promise the 
| triumph of the experiment ; and we most cordially wish it may prove so, for 
| the sake of the bold projector, the convicts, and the Australian colonies at 
| large ; but we should say the maximum time of undergoing the discipline 
should be two years, and we also think that, if one year does not produce visi- 
bie reformation, it would be useless to prolong a man’s period. 


PORT PHILIP. 


It is somewhat remarkable that this, the finest and most extensive harbour 
in al! Australia, should have remained so long a time unnoticed, as if unknown ; 
| especially as it is so inviting a place of refuge and safety, with a fine country, 
| equally interesting round its shores. An attempt, it is trae, was once made, 
| so early as inthe year 1803, to forma settlement on the southern coast of 
| New Holland, under Colonel Collins. He established his little colony, in the 
| first place, at Port Philip, but the country where he landed, on the eastern coast, 
; appearing to be of an unpromising character, he abandoned it altogether, and 
| proceeded to find out a more promising settlement in Van Diemen’s Land ; and, 
| having entered the river Derwent, established himself, as already stated, at the 
spot where Hobart Town now stands. Some of those men that abandoned 
Port Philip with Colonel Collins, or their descendants, have recently passed 
| over, and formed the nucleus of the present establishment at that port. 

In the year 1835, two families crossed over Bass's Strait from the northern 
part of Van Diemen’s Land to Port Philip, and finding the soil and surface of 
the country inviting, erected a tent, and retarned to make preparations for 
bringing over their flocks and herds, and household goods, with the intention 
| of settling there, having Jeft a part of their families behind. In the course of 
their absence, there was brought to the tent, by a party of aborigines, a tall 
| gaunt figure, dressed like themselves in a kangaroo skin, his face nearly cover- 

ed with hair, but having the features of an European. They endeavoured to 
enter into conversation with him, but he could only answer in the language of 
the natives. However, after hearing and listening to the English language, he 
seemed to make great efforts on his memory, and at last brought out a word or 
two of English; and, after a few days’ intercourse, he was able to recollect 
| enough of it to make himself understood. It turned out that he was one of 
Colonel Collin’s old original band, but had deserted from him, got into the 
woods, and had lived peaceably with the party of natives, who now came down 
with him, for more than thirty years. His name, he said, was Buckley ; he had 
' beea triea and transported as one of the soldiers who conspired at Gibraltar, 
to take away the life of the Duke of Kent. 

The account this man gave of the inoffensive character of the natives re- 
moved all fears from the small party in the tent, with regard to their safety. 
The rest of their families returned from Van Diemen’s Land; and, in the 
course of the next two years, an emigration took place of more than 200 per- 
sous from the same quarter to Port Philip, bringing with them upwards of 
30,000 sheep, with horses and cattle in proportion, and formed a settlement of 

| squatters in the vicinity of the port. 

Such, and so recent, was the successful attempt to establish a colony at this 
noble harbour; since which time other parties have continued to cross over from 
Van Diemen’s Land, with their stock and whole property; others followed the 
example from New South Wales, and aconsiderable number went out from Eng- 
land: so that, in a short time, a numerous community formed a new seiile- 
ment in the neighbouring country : and the natives, so far from being trouble- 
some, were ready to afford them every assistance in their power, by tending 
their flocks, bringing them fuel and water, and performing other menial 
offices. 

As yet there is a great deficiency in statistical information regarding Port 
Philip. The emigration for the last two or three years has been extensive, but 
we do not find that any return has yet been made to parliament; we are able, 
however, to state that in 1839, there arrived at Melbourne 195 vessels (45,607 
tons,) with merchandise of £204,000 value ; exported the same year, in 189 
vessels, 40,352 tons goods, valued at £138000. The revenue amounted to 
£94.078. of which the land-fund was £78,065, and the customs and other dues 
£16,013. We are inclined to think that this extensive and valuable district 
ought to have its own governor, and to be made only federatively dependent on 
New South Wales—neither side having any wish for the continuance of a 
stricter connexion—and we would strongly recommended that its inexpressive 
name should be exchanged for something more appropriate. The greater part 
of this new settlement includes the most promising territory that has yet been | 
discovered in Australia; it embraces that tract of country which Colonel 
Mitchell has named Australia Feliz, watered by the two finest streams, the 
Marrambidgée and the Murray, with their numerous tributaries. It contains 
forests, grazing-plainus, lakes, and mountains 6000 to 8000 feet high, which have 
been named the Australian Alps, and which in winter are capped with snow. 
But it contains also a large tract of that description of land which, through ig- 
norance or indolence—perhaps rather we should say want of means—settlers 
have been generally induced to reject—thickets, jungle, brush or scrub—the 
very land that an United States backwoodsman, or Canadian farmer, would be 
the first to perch upon. In this age, we may say rage for ‘Companies,’ let 
one be formed to clear this great tract of country, so as to get at the fine ve- 
getable soil produced hy its wood, and we have little doubt that Lord Jobn Rus- 
sell, alive as he appears to be to the importance of this subject, would at once 
confer it on such a Company, on the same or similar terms as were conceded to 

Thesoil, the climate, and the facili- 
ties of communication with the first port in Australia give it a preference over 
the territory acquired by the Company we have mentioned. 


It will, in fact, be obvious to every one who may have considered the subject 
which we have already slightly glanced at, that the Australian colonies must, 
ere many years pass away, have recourse to the means of extending their agri- | 
culture; for such is the extraordinary increase in their flocks of sheep, that the 
market for their wool will be so glutted as not to afford them a remunerating 
price ; even now the quantity and q ality of the Saxon wools, imported into 
England, have reduced the price of Australian wool, and there is reason to ap 
preud that in ten years hence, there will be no demand at home for one half the 
quantity produced there. If, however, the restrictions on emigration and 
transportation be continued, this evil will cure itself. Indeed we have seen it 
stated that the lambs, for want of keepers, are destroyed by their owners. This 
Southern division of New South Wales must at any rate be considered as the | 
granary of the whole colony. Every part of this fine country, from the great 
river Murray to the sea-coast, from the Grarnpian-hills to Port Philip, is de- 
scribed by Colonel Mitchell as the best imaginable for the cultivation of grain 
New South Wales is subject tu long droughts, and a scarcity of grain has more | 
than once occasioned considerable distress. Dr Lang says, that during ove of 
the years of drought, grain was imported from Van Diemen’s Land and else- 


where, for the internal consumption of the colony, to the amount of not less 
an £50,000. 
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VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


| by a curtain-work like the present 
| stand together in every well-appo 


to the chain of these well-known events 
a waste of time, nora repetitio 


island was occupied about the same time at its two extremities The tempera- 
ture of its climate, not unlike that of England, the general fertility of its soil, 
its rivers and numeroua harbours, and its freedom from those frequent droughts 
which are so serious a drawback onthe colony of New South Wales, make it a 
favourite settlement for the resort of emigrants. Dr. Lang takes for his motto 
Cicero’s celebrated expression, ‘ Exilium non supplicium est, sed perfugium por- 
tusque supplicii ;’ and though the Romen senator thought very differently of the 
matter when banishment fell to his own lot, we do not question Dr. Lang’s ap- 
plication of the dictum. As some proof that the early emigrants to Van Die- 
men’s Land really considered it a place of refuge, it appears, from a return in 
the year 1818, that the number of free settlers exceeded the number of convicts, 
which was not the case in the opposite colony of New South Wales. 


Free.—Men, women, and children 4... .--.. ....1873 
Convicts.—Men, women, and children.....-. - 1684 

Up to this time the colony had been dreadfully infested by a gang of some 
thirty villains, known by the name of bush-rangers, under a most determined 
and avandoned ruffian, of the naine of Howe, aman guilty of every species of 
cruelty and murder : by degrees, however, he and his gang were all dispersed and 
destroyed, and the colony relieved from this scourge. Yet still the population 
increased but slowly, owing to the same ruinous system of conferring free grants 
of land—without stint, without conditions, and without payment—and, it may 
be added, on persons who had neither the means nor the intention to cuitivate it. 
In this way a great deal of territory was distributed inthe most lavish manner, 
but withont any provision for an adequate, or indeed any supply of labour. 
Much, in fact, was bountifully bestowed on obsequious officials and other favour- 
ites ; and these only took what they got, in order tu sell to real holders as soon 
as prices should have risen to their mark. 

To supply this deficiency to a certain extent, the number of convicts was in- 
creased ; but instead of being generally assigned to the landowners, they were 
employed on public works and buildings, and in beautifying the capital. Still, 
therefore, the deficiency of agricultural labour continued ; and even the easy 
work of attending sheep could not find hands. 

Into this colony, however, owing to the representations received at home of 
its fertility of soil and salubrity of climate, were emigrants induced to go out 
at their own expense ; so that with an avcession of free settlers, and convicts,the 
population had, by 1836, increased as under :— 

Free settlers, males, 13,887; females, 9,428. 
Convicts, males, 14.914 ; females, 2,054. 
Total free, 23,315 ; convicts, 16,968. 
Total population, 40,283. 

The evidence in the papers laid before the House of Commons, ‘ On the 
Coavict Discipline in Van Diemen’s Land,’ is by no means creditable to the 
management of that discipline, or to the moral character of the free settlers. At 
the end of 1835, it is stated, that among the 40,283 inhabitants, the convictions 
amounted to 381. The particular report, however, which bears the hardest up- 
on the free class as well as the convicts, is drawn up by Captain Maconochie, 
and supported by another gentleman, Captain Cheyne, director of roads and 
bridges; both of whom, according to some able papers of Mr. Foster, chief 
police magistrate, had been apt to see everything with jaundiced eyes. 
Mr. Gregory, too, the treasurer, and a member of the council, says in his Mi- 
nute— 

*Uponsthe several extracts I have made from the reports of Captain Cheyne 
and Captain Maconochie, I beg permission to record my hope that, for the sake 
of the colony, for the sake of the character of the inhabitants, for the sake of 
common justice itself, his Majesty's government will at once refuse to credit 
these louse, unspaiing, exaggerated, and unjust statements, as to the character 
of his Majesty’s free subjects in this his island of Van Diemen’s Land. 

*Tiat they are loose and random shots, fired by inexperienced hands, there 
can be little or no doubt, when it is borne in mind that Captain Maconochie’s ex- 
perience is limited to four months, and that Captain Cheyne, though he has 
been here two years, has borrowed his ammunition from Captain Maconochie.’— 
Convict’s discipline, p. 91. 

Dr. Lang, in his ‘ History of New South Wales,’ says, that ‘the rise and 
influence of the emancipist body, as a seperate class in the community, has hi- 
therto been a fruitful source of perplexity to the governors, and of disunion in 
the colony ;’ and he observes : 

‘In the more recently established penal colony of Van Diemen’s Land a bet- 
ter order of things has been happily realised. The emancipists of that colony 
are never heard of as aseparate and influential body. Why? Not, certainly, 
because there are no such persons, or because they are subject to political dis- 
abilities unknown in New South Wales; but simply because there has been a 
greater influx of free emigrants into that colony, in proportion to its size, than 
into New South Wales; and because the great majority of these emigrants ar- 
rived ata much earlier period in its history as a colony than the corresponding era 
of free emigration to New South Wales; and last, though not least, because 
there was no Governor Macquarrie to disturb the natural order of things that 
ensued, by casting his military sword and belt into the emancipist scale.’~-vol. 
i. pp. 201, 202 

Mr. Forster, the police magistrate, says :—‘ Transportation must always be 
extremely unequal in its effects under any system of assignment ; for whilst a 
bad man may be assigned to an easy master, a better-conducted man may be 
sent tothe service of a hard taskmestcr, and both be equally subjected to the 
various infirmities which must naturally be met with.” He adds, however, 
that ‘the mode of governing convicts in this colony has always been as much 
through the hope of reward as by the fear of punishment.’ We hope and be- 
lieve this is trne—but as to assignment, we must once more repeat that we 
very much doubt if our colony-dociors could point out any other system of 
punishment at once so lenient to the culprit and so useful to the community. 
| No system of punishment can be without its disadvantages. Inequalities in 
| the teinper of masters and in the conduct ef convicts are inevitable; but itis 
| the object of laws and the duty of government to reduce such avomalies into 
| average limits. 

Van Diemen's Land appears to have kept pace with New South Wales in 
most respects. Its population in 1838 consisted of—males, 3),591; females, 
13.591. Total, 44,182. Of these there were—free mates, 14,766, ditto fe- 

| mates, 11,527. Total free, 26.293. Convicts, males, 15,825; ditto, females, 
| 2.064. Total convicts, 17,889. These, with the military and their families, 
made the total population of the colony 45,758 : 

The disproportion of the male to the female part of the convict population 
here is not quite so great as in New South Wales, but it is eight men to one 
woman: and of the free, about seven males to five females; and, taking the 
whole population, it is about seven men to three women, or a little more than 
two to one. 

The state of their trade, as compared with that a New South Wales, is in 
proportion to the rates of population. The amount of their imports in 1838 was 
702,956/., exports 581,475/. And the same with regard to their shipping. 
Their fishery of the black whale was better; the value of the black oil in Van 
Diemen’s Land being 75,910/ , of bone 20,150/., and of sperm 10201. 

The quantity of land granted is stated to be about 21-2 millions of acres. The 
return says that there remained about 12 millions not yet disposed of: we sus- 
pect not yet surveyed—at least nearly ove half of the island, on the western 
side, appears on the last charts as a blank.—[Remainder next week.] 








MAXWELL’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
Life of Arthur Duke of Wellington. By W.H. Maxwell, Prebendary of Balle. 

Bvols. 8vo. London, 1841. Baily and Co. 

During the progress of this, in twelve parts, we took occasion to notice the 
ability and enterprise with which it was conducted; but now that it is fully 
and fairly before us, in the shape of three handsome volumes (1600 pages,) we 
feel that we owe it a still more warm and explicit testimony of approbation. 
The spirit of the text, and the multitude and value of the illustrations, deserve 
no common applause. What the author undertook he has performed in a man- 
ner todo honour even to his high popular name ; and what the publisher pro- 
mised he has fulfilled in a way which reflects the u'most credit on his liberal- 
ity and judgment. The engravings are splendid and interesting, and the 
maps, plans, and diagrams, render the descriptions, perspicuous as they are 
without them, so evident that, to use a common expression, they are clear 
to the meanest capacity —to the civilian as to the soldier or strategist. 

The life of Wellington, self-displayed in the noble collection of Gurwood 
documents, needed to have, as it were, its salient towers and points connected 
and it is our opinion that the two ought tc 
ed library. The prominent circumstances 
of his glorious career have been so diffused over the world in a thousand forms 
and by tle light of their own splendour, that it would be an absurdity to go in~ 
But we trust it will neither be thought 
n as of atwice-tuld tale, if we, in justice to Mr. 


Maxwell, select a series of passages from his book which will give an idea of 


This dependency of New South Wales is separated from the continent of | the admirable style of the whole It can be but a running comment; but, 


Australia by a strait of about 60 miles in wid: 


. called after the name of lis 
discoverer, Mr. Bass ; 


which strait, wide as it 


, Was passed by withuut being 
observed by any of the early Dutch or Spanish 1 avigators, or even by Captain 
Cook. The island is about the size of [reland, and is situated between the pa- 





when the subject is a Wellington, we are sure that, instead of * Hold, enough ” 
} sould be ** More ve!” Th aneak "n } of his ea?! 
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‘the enemy’s guns, pierced through by several grape-shot. When in the very 


Che Albtow. 


the hopes of a youthful soldier ; and from Colonel Wellesley’s opening campaign | were anes realised hereafter—the workings of the master mind were readil 


some experience and but little glory could be gained. The most profitable | discerned—and in his first exploits, there is a brightness of conception, a bold- 


school in war is often found a rough one; but if privations are repaid by con- | ness in execution, that warrants the fullest comparison in martial daring, be- 


quest, the end achieved more than compensates the labour. The disastrous | 


-campaign in Holland had no results but constant disappointment ; and the tide | 


tween the conqueror of Lodi and the victor of Assye.” 
Come we then to his yet greater hereafter in a more important and desperate 


ef victory had turned against the arms of England ere Wellesley’s first field | field. Rolica: the name stirs up many a bright seminiscence of the beginning 


was fought. Before the raw levies of the Republic, the best troops in Europe | 
were constantly receding. Step by step, the British and their allies were fore- 
ed from the Low Countries,—every where the French arms were triumphant,— 
and victory followed fast on victory,until eo was nearly at the mercy of the 
Directory. In this season of defeat, could Wellesley have imagined that, in | 
the zenith of their fame, it was reserved for him to stay that career of con- | 
quest, and win from the victors of an hundred fields the laurels they had so | 
profusely acquired! Such, however, was the case; and the commander of | 
the worn-out rear-guard in Holland was destined to direct the closing charge 
-at Waterloo! Between Napoleonand Wellington many circumstances of ear- 
lier life are strongly coincident ; their birth in the same year,*—their education 
at the same selools,t—and the commencement of their military careers, were 
nearly contemporaneous. The influence each had on the other’s fortunes would 
he a curious speculation. What might the present state of Europe be had Na- 
leon perished, a nameless man, in tracing out his first battery at Toulon ; or 
Wellington, as ignobly, ‘the leader of a broken host,’ among the swamps and 
dykes of Holland!” 
Anecdotes belonging to the Indian Marhatta war—the battle of Assye :— 
“ The death of an officer of inferior rank, Captain Mackay, of the 4th na- 
tive cavalry, occasioned a very general sympathy ; and as the detail is highly 
honourable to Major-General Wellesley, and in a very striking light ‘ points 
the moral’ of his earlier character, we shall, with a prefatory explanation, give 
it in the words of Colonel Welsh. Captain Mackay was on the staff, his 
charge a commissariate one, and consequently he was neither expected nor per- 
mitted to engage in regimental duty. Popular with his own corps, ‘brave to a 
feult,’ kind to his inferiors, and unassuming with his equals, he made a great 
military mistake, in exhibiting a proud and unbending spirit to those whose su- 
perior rank commanded from him a professional deference. It would appear 
that with Major-General Wellesley he was no favourite ; and, indeed, though 
essing every redeeming quality besides, that one unfortunate failing could not 
t occasion annoyances tothose in command,and entail still more frequently hu- 
4miliations on himself. ‘On the eve of the battle, Mackay wrote to Capt. Barclay, 
nthe adjutant-general, requesting the general's permission to join the corps upon 
the march and in action. To this request he got a positive refusal, and was 
“told he could not be spared from his own department, he being in charge of the 
‘pudlic cattle of the army. He offered to resign ; and was told he could not be 
spared at that moment. On which he wrote, that ‘whenever he should find 
his corps going into action, he would at all hazards, join it; that he knew he 
snould thereby forfeit his commission, but he trusted, if he did lose it, it 
would be with honour.’ On the receipt of this hasty and ill-advised letter, 
the General is said to have exclaimed, ‘ What can we do with such a fellow, 
Barclay? I believe we must e’en let him go ;'—and go he certainly did, head- 
fing the charge of his own regiment, and in line with the heading squadron of 
the noble veteran 13ih dragroons; and he fell, n.«nand horse, close to one of 


heat of the action, news was brought to the general that Captain Mackay was 
‘killed, his countenance changed, and a tear which fell upon his cheek was na- 
ture’s involuntary homage to the memory of a kindred spirit. When the last 
sof the enemy had disappeared, such of the cavalry as were fit for duty were 
sent back to Nulliah by moonlight, to bring up the camp-equipage and bag- 
sgege. This partial detachment, with the immense proportion of the little 
army rendered in the action hors de combat, reduced Major-general Wellesley’s 
‘force to a mere handful ; and the field of Assye, from which fifty thousand 
combatants had been driven at sunset, was held during the succeeding night by 
a force not exceeding fourteen hundred men !” 


The description of the march of an Indian army, soon after this, is a good 
specimen of our author :— 

“ Nothing can be more picturesque than a military movement on an extend 
ed scale, over a country possessing those rich and striking features for which 
India isremarkable. The coup d’qil is grand and scenic—as lost in jungle or 
aavine, and again displayed in glorious sunshine, 


‘Troop after troop are disappearing, 

Troop after troop their banners rearing.’ 
until the whole of battle’s ‘ magnificent array’ covers some mighty plain with 
crowds of men and animals, which in numbers appear interminable The 
march of a a army, imposing as it is, conveys but a faint idea of the gor- 
geous effect an Oriental one produces. A flood of crimson blends with the va- 
ried colouring of native costume, and the Highland tartan is contrasted with the 
flowered caftans of the horsemen of Mysore. All is on a scale of magnifi- 
cence. The field equipage, the park,|| the commissariate, appear to a European 
eye enormous—while the animals without number, from the stately elephant to 
the graceful Arab, add to the splendid effect this mighty pageant exhibits.” 








The character of Indian soldiers is thus given :— 
**In Wellesley’s earlier successes, two circumstances connected with them, 
strike us as being most remarkable—the enormous masses of organised men 
over whom his triumphs were achieved, and the scanty means with which these 
brilliant victories were effected. Small asthe latter were, in examining the 
proportionate strength of his armies, his British soldiers did not exceed a fourth 
of the whole; and with native troops—Mussulman opposed to Mussalman— 
‘Scindiah was routed at Assye, and Gawilghur, esteemed hitherto impregnable, 
carried by assault. Nothing can afford a stronger proof of that moral effect 
which superior intelligence exercises over uncultivated qualities in producing 
their developement. Commanded entirely by British officers, the Indian army, 
in efficiency, was scarcely second te any. In the field, the sepoy soldier emu- 
lated his European associates in gallantry and discipline ; and in the camp he 
far exceeded them in sobriety and general good conduct. In danger the Hindu 
exhibited a calm resolution, which no reverses could overturn—his fidelity was 
unbounded—his loyalty not to be shaken—want and suffering could never in- 
duce him to desert his officers—and death alone detached him from thuse co- 
leurs, which, whether in victory or defeat, he regarded with a devotion that bor- 
dered on idclatry. His character united opposites ; for with a disposition im- 
bued with the mildness of woman, he combined the indomitable courage of a 
hero. Maay instances could be adduced to shew that in some of the best re- 
quisites of a soldier, ‘ the Indian auxiliary might serve as a model to every ser- 
vice in Europe ;’ and that when circumstances required it, he was willing to 
seal his loyalty with his life, and abandon every thing but his faith. In the re- 
cord of an Indian siege, it is stated, that ‘on one occasion, when the provisions 
of a garrison were very low, and a surrender in consequence appeared unavoida- 
ble, the Hindoo soldiers entreated their commander to allow them to boil their 
rice, the only food left for the whole garrison. ‘Your English soldiers.’ said 
they, ‘can eat from our hands, though we cannot eat from theirs; we will allow 
them, as their share, every grain of the rice, and subsist ourselves by drinking 
the water in which it has been boiled.’ A still more striking trait of the deep af- 
fection a Hindu soldier feels fog his European comrade is recorded. When the 
remnant of Baily’s army were delivered up by that truculent monster, Tippoo 
Sultaun, they were marched across the country to Madras, a distance of four 
hundred miles. ‘ During the march, the utmost pains were taken by Tippoo’s 
one to keep the Hindoo privates separate from their European officers, in the 
pe that their fidelity might yet sink under the hardships to which they were 
exposed, but in vain; and not only did they all remain true to their colours, but | 
swam the tanks and rivers by which they were separated from the officers du- | 
ring the night, bringing them all they could save from their little pittance ; ‘ For | 
we,’ they said, ‘can live on any thing, bu: you require beef and mutton.’ The 
fidelity of the Hirdu soldier was never to be shaken, and the strongest human 
tie, kindred, or affinity, could never swerve the sepoy from his duty. On the oc- 
casiou of anative revolt, ‘A battalion of the 27th native infantry, with four 
hondred Rohilla horse recently embodied, were all that could be brought against 
the insurgen.s, who were about twelve thousand strong. They continued to 
resist till two thousand were slain, and although many of them were their rela- 
tions and neighbours, and their priest advanced and invoked them to join their 
uataral friends, only one man was found wanting to his duty, and he was imme- 
diately put to death by his comrades, who throughout maintained the most un- 
shaken fidelity and courage.’ ”’ 
And, in conclusion of his Indian career, it is well sbserved of the hero by his 
biographer :— 
‘We have but lightly sketched the earlier career of Wellesley in the East, 
anda shewn that in India those germinations first appeared which afterwards pro- 
duced. rich and glorious harvest. With him the opening promises of celebrity 


*“ Napoleon was born August 15, 1769.” 

t “ Angiers and Brienne.” 

+ “ Colonel Welsh’s ‘ Military Reminiscences.’ ” 

9 « When General Harris advanced against Seringapatam in 1799,his army was com- 
posed of 35,000 fighting men, and 120,000 attendants ; and when the Marquess of Has- 
{augs in 1817 commenced the Marhatta war, his fighting force amounted to 110,000 men 

-his camp followers to 500,000 !'—Malte Brun, vol. iit. p. 328.” 

i “* The iron 12-pounders are drawn by forty-four buliocks,nine sets formed abreast, 
snd four pair of leaders ; four abreast, they take up very little more room than the 
Dreadth of the carriage. To each gun there is a spare bullock ; to the large ones, 
more. To each pair of iron 12-pounders an elephant is attached, which assists them 
in their draught in sandy, miry, steep, or otherwise difficult parts of the roads. The 
noble sa -acity of these animals is wonderful ; their tractability no less so; they fol- 
tow the irst gun, applying their aid without direction when well-trained to it, when 
necessary, and then falling back on one side until the other has passed, when they fol- | 
tow in their place ; they will, if required, chactise the bullocks with their trunks when 
they do not pull heartily.’—Nicholls’ Journal.” \ 








| ings fell. No solidity could withstand the operations of the French miners. 


of the end :— 

“ Never (says Maxwell) was a sweeter spot chosen for the scene of a murder- 
ous combat, than that which the village of Rolica, and its surrounding landscape, 
presented at sunrise on the 17th of August. The place, with its adjacent ham- 


lets, contained, as it was computed, a population of nearly three hundred fami- | 


lies. The houses were neat and commodious, each surrounded by an inclosed 
garden, stocked with vines; while the country about the villages, studded 
thickly with olive grounds, ilex groves, and cork woods, exhibited all that rustic 
comfort which makes a contented and industrious peasantry. Upon a table- 


land, immediately in front of Rolica, and overlooking the country for many | 


miles, the French were strongly posted. Laborde had seized every advantage 
a position of immense strength naturally presented, while the Sierra afforded a 
succession of posts on which he might easily fall back. In his rear the ridge of 
Zambugeira ran east and west for three-quarters of a mile, yielding a fine point 
on which to rally if driven from the first line of defence. Beyond this, heights 
of amazing difficulty to force, stretched from the Tagus to the ocean ; while on 
the left, ridge after ridge rose in towering grandeur, and united with the Alpine 
height called the Sierra de Baragueda. A French eagle was planted on the 
highest point of Monte St. Anna, near a wooden cross, which marked the spot of 
some murder or accidental death. ‘ The view from these heights are singular- 
ly beautiful, presenting just such objects as Gaspar Poussin delighted in paint- 
ing, and in such combination would he have placed them: rocks and bills rising 
in the valley, open groves, churches with their old galilees, and houses with all 
the picturesque verandahs and porticoes which bespeak a genial climate; Obi- 
dos, with its walls and towers, upon an eminence in middle distance, and its 
aqueduct stretching across the country as far as the eye could follow it; Monte 
Junto far to the east, and on the west the Atlantic.’** Such was the scene on 
which the best troops in the world were first opposed to each other upon the Pe 

ninsula, and such the ground on which the first of many glorious and well-con- 
tested fields was to be won by the victor of Assye.” 

Another succeeds, though it was only to lay a foundation of error in others 
for Wellington’s fame. The “ charge” by the lamented Gen. Ferguson, how- 
ever, claims a place. 

Vimiera.— The left of the British position was also furiously assailed by 
Solignac’s division, which had advanced along the mountain-ridge. They found 
the British 36th, 40ch, and 71st, formed in three lines, and ready to receive them ; 
but they deployed with uncommon quickness, and on both sides several murder- 
ous volleys were interchanged. The 82d and 29th came also into action, and a 
sweeping fire from the English guns was vigorously maintained. Nothing 
could shake the steadiness cf the British infantry, and, alarmed by a threatening 
movement of the fifth brigade and Portuguese, who were seen marching rapidly 
towards Lourinha, the French fell back. But in turn they were fiercely as- 
sailed, and as the mountain brow opened out, the regiments of Ferguson’s second 
line came up at double-quick, formed line, and touk part in the combat. The 
word to charge was given. ‘ One cheer, loud, regular, and appalling, warned 
the French of what they had toexpect; but the French were menof tried va- 
lour, and they stood tothe last. The onset that ensued was tremendous: the 
entire front rank of the enemy perished, and the men who composed it were 
found, at the close of the action, lying on the very spots where each, during its 
continuance had stood.’t Broken completely, the French rapidly retreated, 
leaving the ground to the conquerors, with six pieces of artillery. Gen. Solig- 
nac was severely wounded and carried off the field, and, outflanked and driven 
into the low grounds about Perinza, the capture of the greater portion of the 
retiring column seemed now a certainty. About this period of the battle, 


Brennier, who had got his brigade entangled in a ravine that protected the Bri- | 


tish left, and consequently had failed in supporting Laborde’s attack on Anstru- 
ther, managed to extricate himself from the difficulty into which, from ignorance 


of the ground, he had involved himself; and, in retreating, suddenly came upon | 
the 71st and 82d regiments, who were in charge of the captured guns, and rest- | 


ing after their late exertions, to be enabled to come forward when required, 


Taken by surprise, the two regiments retired to reform, and Brennier recovered | 


the cannon. Instantly, however, on gaining the high ground, they rallied and 
advanced again, threw in a well-directed volley, lowered their bayonets, and, 
with a loud huzza, came forward to the charge.t But the French wanted 


nerve to stand it: they broke, the guns were once more seized, and, with the | 


loss of their general, who was wounded and made prisoner, the French retreated 
in great disorder. Such was the state of the field—Solignac and Brennier’s bri- 
gades separated and disorganised, while, flushed with conquest, Ferguson’s suc- 
cess must have proved decisive—when the paralysing order to ‘ halt,’ issued by 
a British general, effected for the beaten enemy a miraculous deliverance from 
what themselves considered inevitable destruction. The opportnnity was prompt- 


ly seized. Covered by a fine cavalry, the relics of the French infantry rallied | 


and reformed with a rapidity that did infinite credit to their discipline ; and then 
commencing a soldierly retreat, they united themselves with the shattered 
masses, who were retiring in great disorder, after their failure upon the British 
centre.” 

We pass by another sad foundation of Wellington’s future fame—the heroic 
death of Sir John Moore at Coruiia—and conclude for the present with an ex- 
tract from the account of the second bloody siege of Zaragoza :— 

“Tt would be irrelevant to follow the progress of the siege. Outworks 
were won; but fresh defences were as constantly presented. On the 10th of 
January a violent bombardment began; and frequently three thousand shells 
were thrown into the devoted town in twenty-four hours. On the 26th, fifty- 
five pieces of heavy ordnance battered the newly-raised works of the enceinte, | 
and formed a practicable breach. The French vigorously assaulted it the fol- | 
lowing morning, and, after a desperate resistance, gained the summit; where, 
however, they could not maintain themselves, as the citizens, from behind an in- 
terior retrenchment, kept upan incessant fire, and every moment sallied forti 
and fought hand to hand with the troops and workmen, who were endeavouring 
to form the lodgment. In these fierce encounters, women and priests were ob- 
served among the foremost and most courageous; and to contend openly with 
such enthusiasm was hopeless. The besiegers, therefore, confined themselves 
to the slow but certain operations of the sap; and by its insidious advances on 
the 6th, penetrated into the principai street, named the Corso, where the build- 
ings are of great solidity. Then the conflict assumed the greatest degree of ob- 
stinacy ; each house became a citadel, and required to be separately attacked ; 
and the Spaniards, when driven from one room, renewed the combat in the 
next, and fought with an obstinacy scarcely to becredited. Zaragoza, in a mi- 
litary sense, was now at the mercy of the besiegers. The French were abso- 
lutely within the walls: but though ‘the regular defences had crumbled be- 
fore the skill of the assailants,’ the spirit of the people appeared, if possible to 
become more devoted and more indomitable. The leaders of the populace, 
‘with redoubled activity and energy, urged the defence, but increased the hor- 
rors of the siege, by a ferocity pushed to the very verge of frenzy. Every 
person, without regard to rank or age, who excited the suspicions of these 
furious men, or of those immediately about them, was instantly put to death ; 
and, amidst the noble bulwarks of war, a horrid array of gibbets was to be seen, 
on which crowds of wretches were suspended each night, because their courage 
had sunk beneath the accumulating dangers of their situation, or because some 
doubtful expression or gesture of distress had been misconstrued by their bar- 
barous chiefs.’ It is impossible for the imagination to conceive the ferocity 
that distinguished this protracted defence ; but the perseverance of the assail- 
ants, though shaken, was not subdued. One after another the strongest build- 


The University, the Church of our Lady of the Pillar, the Coso, the convents, 
were all a heap of ruins. Sixteen thousand shells had been expended, forty- | 
five thousand pounds of gunpowder exploded beneath the surface of the earth. | 
The city was half destroyed—a pestilence was raging—five hundred individuals | 
perished on a single day—the living were not able to inter the dead—and heaps 
of human bodies were piled at the church doors, and left to dissolve in their 
own putridity. In the pestilential atmosphere, every thing speedily corrupted ; 
a scratch was fatal as the most extensive injury, for it gangrened, and death in | 
a few hours ensued. Of the leaders few remained. Tois Jorge and Marin, the | 
limunadier of the Coso, the Priest of St. Gil, all had perished by pestilence or | 
the sword ; and Palafox had long since disappeared, and concealed himself in | 
a vault, some said labouring under fever, others, living in the indulgence of | 
the lowest sensuality. The more ferocious of the defenders were no more, and 
it was at last decided to offer the surrender of a place, rather to be called a 
charnel-house than a city. Terms were accordingly proposed, which, according 
to the Spanish writers, were conceded by Marshal Lannes, and as the French 
assert indignantly rejected. Whichever statement be correct is a matter of 
little consequence. On the night of the 20th, the walls next the castle were 
given up to the French ; and on the following morning some thirteen thousand | 








* “ Southey.” ‘ 

+ “Lord Londonderry’s Narrative.” 

t “ The piper of the grenadier company of the 7ist, when knocked down by a mus- 
ket-shot in the thigh, refused to quit the field, and, sitting On a knapsack, struck upa 
pibroch, observing— De’il hae his soul gin the lads wanted music.’ The Highland 
Society presented Stewart with abzautiful stand of pipes, bearing a complimentary 
inscription, ; 

6“ Brennier was in imminent danger of being bayonetted, and was saved by a cor- | 
pont of the 7ist,called Mackay. He offered the Highlander his watch, but it was re- 

used,-and the French general was safely conducted to Col. Pack, who commanded 
the regiment. Mackay wasimmediately made serjeant, and the Highland Society 
presented him with a gold medal.” 
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| men, the remains of the garrison, marched out, and laid down their arms, after a 
' resistance of fifty-two days with open trenches, twenty-three of which were a 
war of houses The town on entering it, presenteda dreadful and melancholy 
spectacle : entire districts of it were demolished by repeated explosions, and 
presented merely a mass of ruins, thickly spread over with mutilated limbs and 
carcasses ; the few houses which fire and the mine had spared, were riddled by 
shot and shells ; their interiors were cut through with communications, the 
walls loop-holed, the doors and windows barricaded, and the streets blocked up 
with numberless traverses. The dirt, corruption, and misery, attending the 
crowding together of more than one hundred thousand souls into a city calcula- 
ted for only forty thousand, with all the hardships attendant on a long siege, had 
generated a frightful epidemic, more relentless than the sword. ‘In the midst 
of the ruins and bodies with which the streets were filled, were observed here 
and there crawling along a few inhabitants, pale, emaciated, and cast down, who 
| seemed on the point of following their dead comrades, whom they had been un- 
ableto remove. From an enumeration made at the commencement and at the 
termination of this extraordinary and terrible siege, it has been ascertained that 
| in fifty-two days fifty-four thousand individuals perished ; being two-thirds of 
the military, and the half of the inhabitants.’ ” 
——_—EEE 


BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia Petrea. By E. 
Robinson, D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature. 3vols. 8vo. Murray. 
Professor Robinson has been long and favourably known to Biblical students, 

as the author of the most comprehensive Lexicon to the New Testament 
which has yet been published. In the volumes before us he has entered upona 
new field, the geography of the Bible, a subject repeatedly discussed, but which 
he has been the first to examine thoroughly and completely. Nearly all his 
predecessors have identified ancient sites from the legends of the monks and 
the topographical traditions of foreign ecclesiastics ; he has taken his informa- 
tion from a less suspicious source, the names preserved by the native population 
checked by a careful survey of the country, and acomparison of the traditions 
with ancient records. 

A tew words will suffice to show the worthlessness of the ecclesiastical tra- 
ditions, which have hitherto been rece‘ved, almost without question, as the basis 
of Biblical Geography. It was not until the beginning of the fourth 
century, when Christianity became triumphant in the person of Constan- 
tine, that any anxiety was evinced to identify the places connected with the cru- 
cifixion and resurrection of Christ ; the zeal! of the Emperor's mother, Helena, 
stimulated a multitude of monks and priests to trace out the site of every event 
however trivial, which could be brought into connexion with the Scriptures. 
The place where Christ was crucified, was identified, according to their account, 
by the miraculous invention of the cross; but Dr. Robinson has shown, from 
actual survey, that the site they selected stood within the walls of the ancient 
city, while Calvary must have been at some distance beyond them. ‘These pre- 
tended identifications became more numerous and minute between the fourth 
and the seventh centuries, and as each monk repeated his story, he added fresh 
circumstances to the existing legend. Thus the Benedictine Bernard declares 
that a church on the side of the Mount of Olives was built on the spot where 
the woman taken in adultery was brought before Jesus; and adds, that there 
was a marble tablet in the church, with the writing which Christ traced upon 
the grownd 

The Mohammedan conquest withdrew the attention of the clergy from such 
embellishments of scriptural history ; the traditions became fixed and perma- 
nent asthey stood; there was no motive to rectify them, but, on the contrary 
it was profitable to persuade pilgrims that no doubt existed about the matter. 
Later travellers have been disposed to exercise more criticism, but unfortunate- 
ly they have for the most part been accustomed to take their guides from the 
| convents, and have had but little intercourse with the native population. They 
seem to have neglected the important fact, that the Arabic language, now spo- 
| ken in Syria, is in its roots and construction little different from the ancient Ara- 
mean and Hebrew, and that it was therefore very likely to preserve the an- 
Lcient names of places, especially as all these names are significant, aud de- 





| scriptive of some natural features. Dr. Robinson is the first who has attempt- 
| ed to rectify Biblical geography from native tradition, and few are so well cal- 
culated for the investigation of the field he has been the first to explore. 

The nature of his researches brought Dr. Robinson into closer communion 
| with the Arabs and Syrians than is usual among travellers, and the sketches 
| he gives of their habits and character not only relieve the dryness of historical 
and geographical discussion, but convey much interesting information, particu- 
larly valuable at a time when thecondition of the East attracts so much of the 
public attention. To this portion of his work our attention will be chiefly di- 
rected, and we shall first extract some particulars respecting the rigorous sys- 
tem of conscription established by Mohammed Ali :— 
| The army consis's chiefly of levies torn from their families and homes by 
| brutal force. We saw many gangs of these unfortunate recruits on the river 
and around Cairo, fastened by the neck toa long heavy chain which rested on 
| their shoulders. Such is the horror of this service among the peasantry, and 
| their dread of being thus seized, that children are often mutilated in their fin- 
| gers, their teeth, or an eye, in order to protect them from it. Yet the country 
lis now so drained of able-bodied men, that even these unfortunate beings are 
no longer spared. In the companies of recruits which were daily under drill 
around the Ezbekiyeh, we saw very many who had lost a finger. or their front 
teeth ; so that an English resident proposed in bitter irony, to recommend to 
the Pasha that his troops should appear only in gloves. Indeed, it is a noto- 
rious fact, that this drain of men for the army and navy has diminished and ex- 
hausted the population, until there are not labourers enough left to till the 
ground; so that in consequence, large tracts of fertile land are suffered to lie 
waste.” 

During the journey from Suez to Sinai, a circumstance occurred which show- 
ed that the Arab laws of hospitality may frequently occasion considerable ing 
convenience. Tie travellers had purchased a kid for their guides, who were ela- 


| ted at the prospect of a savoury supper : 


“The poor kid was let loose. and ran bleating into our tens as if aware of its 
coming fate. All was activity and bustle to prepare the coming feast; the kid 
was killed and dressed with great dexterity and despatch; and its quivering 
members were laid upon the fire and began to emit savoury odours, particularly 
gratifying to Arab nostrils. But now achange came over the fairscene. The 
Arabs of whom we had bought the kid had in some way learned that we were 
to encamp near; and naturally enough concluding that the kid was bought in 
order to be eaten, they thought good to honour our Arabs with a visit, to the 
number of five or siz persons. Now the stern law of Bedawin hospitality de- 
mands, that whenever a guest is present at a meal, whether there be much or 
little, the first and best portion must be laid before the stranger. In this in- 
stance the five or six guests attained their object, and had not only the selling 
of the kid, but also the eating of it; while our poor Arabs, whose mouths had 
long been watering with expectation, were forced to take up with the fragments. 
Besharah, who played the host, fared worst of all: and came afterwards to 
beg for-e biscuit, saying he had losttle whole of his dinner.” 

Palestine, when visited by Dr. Robinson, was under the dominion of Mo- 
hammed Ali, and he ruled it with a rod of iron. ‘Those who resisted were 
severely punished, and entire districts were deprived of their arms. The man- 
ner of disarming the population is highly illustrative of the character of ori- 
ental despotism. Instead of demanding the surrender of what arms a diatrict 
actually possesses, a requisition is made to deiiver up 4 certain number of mus- 
kets and other weapons, and this is rigidly enforced by the menace of military 
execution. The people are consequently often obliged to search out arms 
elsewhere, and purchase them at an enormous price.— 

‘‘When this process was going on 4t Betulehem after the rebellion, an in- 
teresting circumstance took place, which serves to illustrate an ancient custom. 
At that time, when some of the inhabitants were already imprisoned, and all 
were in deep distress, Mr. Farran, then English Consul at Damascus, was on @ 
visit to Jerusalem, and had rode out with Mr Nicolayson to Solomon’s Pools. 
On their return, as they rose the ascenj to enter Bethiehem, hundreds of the 
people, male and female, met them, imploring the Consul to interfere in their 
behalf, and affurd them his protection ; #nd all at once, by a sort of simulta- 
neous movement, ‘they spread their garments in the way’ before the horses. 
The Consul was affected unto tears ; but had of course no power to interfere. 
This anecdote was related to me by Mr. Nicolayson! who however had never 
seen or heard of anything else of the kind, during his residence in Palestine.” 

Dr. Robinson found the peuple everywhere desirous of a change, and parti- 
cularly anxious to come under European rule. AtSummeil, he writes,— 

“The people in general in this part of the country were ready to give us !n- 
formation, so far as they could; and seemed not to distrust us. Here too we 
found the same general impression, that our object was to collect information 
and survey the country, preparatory to the arrival of the Franks; and here too 
we were addressed in the usual phrase: ‘ Do not be long.’ Indeed the inhabit- 
ants everywhere appeared, for the most part, to desire that the Franks should 
send a force among them. They were formerly tired of the Turks; they were 
now still more heartily tired of the Egyptians ; and were ready to welcome any 
Frank nation which should come, not to subdue, (for that would not be neces- 
sary,) but to take possession of the land.” 

The tenure of land in Syria is a great source of misery to the inhabitants ; 
as it has not been previously described we shall quote the brief, but explicit ac- 
count given by our author :— 

“ The svil of all the plain through which we passed is good; as 18 pro ei 
by the abundant cropsof grain we saw uponit. The whole of this vast level 
tract is the property of the goverument, and not of the inhabitants Whoever 
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will, may cultivate it, and may plough it in any place not already pre-occupied. 
But for every two yoke of oxen thus employed in tillage, he must pay to the 
government seven Ardebs of wheat and eight Ardebs of barley. The peasants, 
when rich enough to own oxen, plough and sow on their own account ; but 
they frequently are the partners of merchants and others in the cities. The 
merchant furnishes the oxen, aud the Fellah does the work ; while the expenses 
and income are divided equally between them. Jn like manner as we learned, 
the greater portion of all the rich plains of Palestine and Syria are in the hands 
of the government ; while the hill-country and mountains are held in fee-simple, 
or nearly so, by the inhabitants. It results from this state of things, that the 
inhabitants of the hills and mountains are far better off than those of the plains ; 
they raise a greater variety of crops, and have an abundance of all kinds of 
fruit ; while those of the plains are in general poor, and are compelled to culti- 
vate only grain, in order to satisfy the rapacity of the government. Hence, 
while the rocky and apparently almost desert mountains teem with an active, 
thrifty, and comparatively, independent population, and the hand of industry is 
everywhere visible ; the rich and fertile plains, deserted of inhabitants or sprink- 
led here and there with straggling villages, are left to run to waste, or are at 
the most half tilled by the unwilling labours of a race of serfs.” 

We find fewer descriptions of oriental scenery in these volumes than we 
could wish, for Dr. Robinson, when he pleases, is a very picturesque wrl- 
ter. The following night-scene in the desert is highly creditable to his graphic 

wers :— : 

“The evening was warm and still; we therefore did not pitch our tent, but 
spread our Carpets on the sand, and lay down, not indeed at first to sleep, but 
to enjoy the scene and the associations which thronged upon our minds. It 
was truly one of the most romantic desert scenes we had yet met with; and I 
hardly remember another in all our wanderings, of which I retain a more lively 
impression. Here was the deep broad valley in the midst of the ’Arabah, un- 
known to all the civilized world, shut in by high and singular cliffs; over against 
us were the mountains of Edom; inthe distance rose Mount Hor in its lone 
majesty, the spot where the aged prophet-brothers took of each other their last 
farewell: while above our heads was the deep azure of an Oriental sky, studded 
with innumerab!e stars and brilliant constellations, on which we gazed with a 
higher interest from the bottom of this deep chasm. Near at hand were the 
flashing fires of our party; the Arabs themselves in their wild attire, at supper 
around one bowl; our Egyptian servants looking on; one after another rising 
and gliding thro’ the glow of the fires, the Sheikh approaching and saluting us; 
the serving of coffee ; and beyond all this circle, the patient camels lying at their 
ease and lazily chewing the cud.” 

The rectification of Biblical geography was, as we have said, the chief ob- 
ject of our traveller, but the identification of historical sites and the refuting of 
inveterate errors necessarily involves long and laboured disquisition. One error 
which has been satisfactorily overthrown deserves especially to be noted. It 
has been almost universally believed that the Dead Sea had no existence previous 
to the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, and that the Jordan before that time 
flowed through the whole length of the great valley, known as the Wady 
el ’Arabah into the Gulf of ’Akabah. This is proved not to have been the 
case; at least not within the period to which human history reaches back :— 

‘ Instead of the Jordan pursuing its course southwards to the Gulf, we had 
found the waters of the ’Arabah itself, and also those of the high western 
desert far south of ’Akabah, all flowing northwards into the Dead Sea. Every 
circumstauce goes to show, that a lake must have existed in this place, into 
which the Jordan poured its waters, long before the catastrophe of Sodom. 
The great depression of the whole broad Jordan-valley and of the northern 
part of the ’Arabah, the direction of its lateral vallies, as wellas the slope of 
the high western desert towards the north, all go to show that the configuration 
of this region, in its main features, is coéval with the present condition of the 
surface of the earth in general; and not the effect of any local catastrophe at 
a subsequent period. It seems also to be a necessary conclusion, that the Dead 
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expressed to an Englishman, it often amounts almost to enthusiasm. Hence, 
wherever Russia sends her agents, they find confidential friends and informants ; 
and were she to invade the country, thousands would give her troops a hearty 
welcome. But where are England’s partisans in any part of Turkey? Not a 
single sect, be it ever so small, looks to her as its natural guardian. Her wealth 
and her power are indeed admired; her citizens, wherever they travel, are re- 
spected; and the native Christians of every sect, when groaning under oppres- 
sion, would welcome a government established by her, aaa relief. Yet in this, 
they would not be drawn by any positive attachment, but forced by a desire to 
escape from suffering. England has no party in Syria bound to her by any di- 
rect tie.’ 

We must now take our leave of this work, the most important contribution 
to Biblical geography which has a)peared since the days of St. Jerome. The 
author deservesthe gratitude of all who are interested in the study of sacred li- 
terature, and he may be sure of obtaining his reward. 


THE ARTIST AND SCHNEIDER. 
A PARISIAN SKETCH. 


Alfred M is a painter, without either reputation or talent, and who con- 
sules himself for the slighis of fortune in the joys of the cabaret. Early one 
morning he hears a knock at his door; he opens, and enter his tailor. 

“Ts that you, M. Muller?” 

“Ves, sir; and this is the tenth time that I have called. 
disagreeable.” 

** You come for money, I suppose.” 

“ Certainly, sir. Why should | come otherwise ?” 

“Oh, I didn’t know. I thought it was to take my measure for a frock coat, 
which, [ must say, | am very much in want of.” ; 

‘Tam exceedingly sorry, sir; but Ican make you nothing more until you 
have paid your old account.” 

“Not, sir! But uever mind; this is fine weather; and at home I can go in 
my shirt sleeves, and out of doors, why, my blouse must do.” 

‘¢ What, sir, you will give me no money, then!” and the tailor actually got 
in a passion. 

Alfred appeased him as besthe might by a vague promise, and the tailor 
moved towards the lower part of the house. Alfred followed him, and drew 
him into a cabaret, which was established in the very house he inhabited. Al- 
fred paid for a glassof rum. ‘The tailor called for a second, and said, “ Bah! 
this is nut worth one little glass of some excellent white wine which I know of 
at the Barriere des Martyrs.” 

* Just my road.” 

“* Come with me, then, as far.’’ 

Alfred followed Muller. The darrierc is gained, and the tailor calls for a bot- 
tle of wine. Alfred is under the necessity of doing as the tailor had done at 
the cabaret, and calls for a second. 

“Do you know,” says M. Muller, ‘ that I am getting hungry.” 

** Well, let us have something to eat.” 

‘“‘ Not here; this is not the proper place. I know a spot.” 

Alfred M—— and M. Muller climb the hill together. Half-way they stop for 
refreshment. They reach the spot indicated by the tailor. They take a little 
sale aux chouz, and they drink. Then follow salad and hard eggs, and they 
drink again. ‘Towards the end of the fourth bottle, the tailor opens his whole 
soul to Alfred, and relates the sorrows caused him by a shrewish wife. At the 
appearance of the fifth, Alfred feels himself bound to pour forth his sorrows 
and explains why and by what intrigue and cabal he had risen no higher. He 
takes upa piece of charcoal, and sketches a man on the wall, and cries out, 
** Do you know that not all the artists in Paris, no, not one of them, could pro 
| duce such a figure as that. But what matters it; they have fine clothes and 
splendidly furnished apartments; as for me, I starve in my garret.”’ 
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Sea anciently covered a less extent of surface than at present. The cities 
which were destroyed, must have been situtated on the south of the lake as it 
then existed ; for Lot fled to Zoar, which was near to Sodom; and Zoar, as we 
have seen, lay almost at the sonthern end of the present sea, probably in the 
mouth of Wady Kerak as it opens upon the isthmus of the peninsula, The 
fertile plain, therefore, which Lot chose for himself, where Sodom was situated, 
and which was well watered like the land of Egypt, lay also south of the lake,‘ as 
thou comest unto Zoar.’ Even to the present day, more living streams flow in- 
to the Ghor at the south end of the sea, from Wadys of the eastern mountains, 


than are to be found so near together in all Palestine; and the tract, al- | 


though now mostly desert, is still better watered, through these streams 
and by the many fountains, than any other district throughout the whole 
country.” 

A visit to Mount Gerizim brought our traveller acquainted with the remnant 
of the Samaritans, who still form a race distinct from the surrounding popula- 
tion. A slight incident which occurred while the party was ascending the moun- 
tain shows in a strong light the reverence of the Samaritans for the Mosaic 
law :— 

“When about two thirds of the way up, we heard a woman calling after us, 
who proved to be the mother of our Samaritan guide. He was her only son, 
and had come away, it seems. without her knowledge ; and she was now in the 
utmost terror at finding that he had gone off as a guide to Franks, to show them 
the holy mountains. She had immediately followed us, and was now crying 
after us with all the strength of her lungs, forbidding him to proceed, lest some 
evil should befall him. ‘The young man went back to meet her, and tried to 
pacify her; but in vain; she insisted upon his returning home. This he was 
not inclined to do; although he said he could not disobey his mother, and so 
transgress the law of Moses. This touching trait gave us a favourable idea of 
the morality of the Samaritans. After reasoning with hera long time with- 
out effect, he finally persuaded her to go with us. So she followed us up, at 
first full of wrath, and keeping at a distance from us; yet at last she became 
quite reconciled and communicative.” 

Since the days of Pocock this sect has gradually dwindled away, and will 
probably soon become extinct. We gladly therefore copy the few particulars 
which characterize the dying embers of arace to which such frequent reference 
is made in the Gospels :— 

“The Samaritans are now reduced toa very smal! community; there being 
only thirty mea who pay taxes, and few, if any, who are exempt; so that their 
whole number cannot be reckoned at over one hundred and fifty souls. One of 
them is in affluent circumstances ; and having been for a long time chief secre- 
tary of the Muteseilim of Nabulus, became one of the most important and 
powerful men of the province. He had recently been superseded in his influ- 
ence with the governor by a Copt ; and now held only the second place. He 
was called el-'Abd es-Sdmary The rest of the Samaritans are not remarkable 
either for their wealth or poverty. The physiognomy of those we saw was not 
Jewish ; nor indeed did we remark in it any peculiar character, as distinguish- 
ed from that of other natives of the country. r 

“They keep the Saturday as their Sabbath with great strictness, allowing no 
labour nor trading, not even cooking or lighting a fire, but resting from their 
employments the whole day. On Friday evening they pray in their houses ; 
and on Saturday have public prayers in their synagogue at morving, noon, and 
evening. They meet also in the synagogue on the great festivals, and on the 
new moons; but not every day. ‘The !aw is read in public, not every Sabbath- 
day, but only upon the same festivals. Four times a year they go up to Mount 
Gerizim (Jebel et-Tur) in solemn procession to worship; and then they begin 
reading the law as they set off, and finish it above. These seasons are: The 
feast of the Passover, when they pitch their tents upon the mountain all night, 
and sacrifice seven lambs at sunset; the day of Pentecost ; the feast of Taber- 
nacles, when they sojourn here in booths built of branches of the arbutus ; and 
lastly, the great day of Atonement in autumn. They still maintain their an- 
cient hatred against the Jews; accuse them of departing from the law in not 
sacr-ficing the passover, and in various other points, as well as of corrupting 
the ancient text ; and scrupulously avoid all connexion with them. If of old 
* the Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans,’ the latter at the present day 
reciprocate the feeling ; and neither eat nor drink, nor marry, nor associate with 
the Jews, but only trade with them.” ’ 

To his geographical and historical researches, Dr. Robinson has added a dis 
cussion on the religious condition of Syria and Palestine, principally in reference 
to the Christian population. He complains that Protestants are nut recognized 
asa sect in the Turkish dominions, and consequently that they are excluded 
from the protection conceded to other Christian churches. To this cause he at- 
tributes the little success which the Protestant missions have had in the East ; 
indeed, he declares that in 1839 there was a strong probability that nearly the 
whole nation of the Druzes would have declared themselves, could they have 
had secured to them the same rights 4s are enjoyed by the recognized Christian 
sects. He attributes great political importance to this want of protéction for 
Protestants, and his reasoning on the subject is worthy of attention :— 

* That England, while she has so deep a political interest in all that concerns 
the Turkish empire, should remain indifferent to this state of thing 
a matter of surprise. France has long been the acknowledged protector of the 
Roman Catholic religion, in the same empire ; and the followers of that faith 
find in her a watchful and efficient patron; quite as efficient since the revolu- 
tion of July as before. The consequence is, that wherever there are Roman 
Catholics, France has interested partisans; and were she to land tuoops in Syria 
to-morrow, every Roman Catholic would receive them with open arms, inciud- 
ing the whole Maronite nation, now armed and powerful. 
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The tailor is moved, and saye, ** When I came to fetch your money, I had 


They leave the cabaret, having drunk brandy to facilitate digestion, and take 
awalk. ‘* Listen,” said the tailor, ‘* it is necessary that a young man should be 


** But I do not know when I shall pay.” 
“You must paint a portrait of my wife and of my little one.” 


took his measure for a coat and pantaloons. 

| The sun began to pour down in great heat; soreturning to the cabaret, they 
| called for three bottles of wine. Having, however, drunk each a bottle, they 
| discovered, to their great mortification, that they could not hold the last. They 
call the wine merchant. 

‘Do you mind,” says Alfred, ‘‘to-day is Sunday, so give this bottle of 
wine to the first thirsty man you see without money.” 

‘Capital idea,’’ says the tailor; and what is more, a good action.” The 
tailor took his measure under his arm, and the two friends separated at the 
Barriere des Martyrs. 

On entering the house where he lodged, Alfred M—— found himself a lit- 
tle moved,—he sought, but in vain, for some time for the keyhole,—then 
would try to push open the door the wrong way. He entered at last, and 
threw himselt on the bed; but the chair appeared to dance, the figure on his 
great picture began to play the violin. At length he fell asleep, and awoke with 
his throat on fire. ‘* Parbleu !” said he; “I fancy there is no man to-day so 
thirsty a3 1; and who has less money? The bottle we left with the wine 
merchant is undoubtedly mine” He descends the staiicase, and reclimbs 
Montmartre. The sun was as hot as Egypt. He crept up with pain, and reach- 
ed the top in a burning heat. He entered the wine merchant’s, and behold! the 
tailor in a corner was finishing the last glass! 


CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 


CHAPTER CIII.—CIUDAD RODRIGO. 

While sch were the scenes passing around me, of my own part in them I 
absolutely knew nothing; for, until the moment that the glancing bayonets of 
the light division came rushing on the foe, and the loud, long cheer of victory 
burst above us, I felt like one in a trance. Then I leaned against an angle of 
the rampart, overpowered and exhausted ; a bayonet wound, which some soldier 
of our own ranks had given me when mounting the breach, pained me somewhat ; 
my uniform was actually torn to rags; my head bare; of my sword, the hilt and 
four inches of the blade alone remained, while my left hand firmly grasped the 
rammer of a cannon, but why or wherefore I could not even guess. As thus I 
stood, the unceasing tide of soldiery pressed on; fresh divisions came pouring 
in, eager for plunter, and thirsting for the spoil. The dead and the dying were 
alike trampled beneath the feet ot that remorseless mass, who, actuated by ven- 
geance and by rapine, sprang fiercely up the breach. 

Weak and exhausted, faint from my wound, and overcome by my exertions, 
I sank among the crumbling ruin. The loud shouts which arose from the town, 
mingled with cries and screams, told the work of pillage was begun; while still 
a dropping musketry could be heard on the distant rampart, where even yet the 
French made resistance. At last even this was hushed, but to it succeeded the 
far more horrifying sounds of rapine and of murder ; the forked flames of burn- 
ing houses rose here and there amid the black darkness of the night ; and through 
the crackling of the timbers, and the falling crash of roofs, the heart-rending 
shriek of agony rent the very air. Officers pressed forward, but in vain were 
their efforts to restrain their men: the savage cruelty of the moment knew no 
bounds of restraint. More than one gallant fellow perished in his fruitless en- 
deavor to enforce obedience ; and the most awful denunciations were now ut- 
tered against those whom at any other time they dared not mutter before. 

Thus passed the long night: far more terrible to me than all the dangers of 
the storm itself, with all its death and destraction-dealing around it. I know 
not if I slept; ifso, the horrors on every side were pictured in my dreams ; and, 
when the gray dawn was breaking, the cries from the doomed city were still 
ringing in my ears. Close around me the scene was still and silent ; the wound- 
ed had been removed during-the night, but the thickly-packed dead lay side by 
side where they fell. It was a fearful sight to see them, as, blood-stained and 
naked (for already the camp-followers had stripped the bodies) they covered the 
entire breach. From the rampart to the ditch, the ranks lay where they had 
stood in life: a faint phosphoric flame flickered above their ghastly corses, mak- 
ing even death still more horrible. I was gazing steadfastly, with all that stu- 
pid intensity which imperfect senses and exhausted faculties possess, when the 
sound of voices near aroused me. 

“ Bring him along: this way, Bob. 
the fosse.”” 

“He shall die no soldier's death, by heaven!” cried another and a deeper 
voice, “ if f lay his skull open with my axe.” 

* O mercy, mercy ! as you hope for” — 

“ Traitor! don’t dare to mutter here!” Asthe last words were spoken, four 
infantry soldiers, reeling from drunkenness, dragged forward a pale and haggard 
wretch, whose limbs trailed behind him like those of palsy ; his uniform was 
that of a French chasseur, but his voice bespoke him English. 

“ Kneel down there, and die like aman! You were one, once!” 

“ Not so, Bill: never. Fix bayonets, boys! That's right! Now take the 
word from me.” ; 


| 

| 

: 

| And in this philanthropic moment the tailor stopped him inthe street, and | 


Over the breach with the scoundrel, into 


“Oh forgive me ! for the love of heaven forgive me!” screamed the voice of the 
victim ; but his last accents ended inadeath-cry, for, as he spoke, the bayonets 
flashed for an instant in the air, and the next were plunged into his body. Twice 
I had essayed to speak, but my voice, hoarse frum shouting, came not; and ] 
could but look upon this terrible murder with staring eyes and burning brain 











At last, speech came, as if wrest by the very excess of my agony, and I uttered 
aloud, ** O God!” ‘I'he words were not well spoken, when the muskets were 
brought to the shoulders, and, reeking with the blood of the murdered man, their 
savage faces scowled at meas I lay. 

A short and heartfelt prayer burst from my lips, and I was still. The leader 
of the party called out, ** Be steady! and together. One,two! Ground arms, 
boys! Ground arms!” roared he ina voice of thunder; “ it’s the captain him- 
self.” Down went the muskets with acrash; while, springing towards me, 
the fellows caught me in their arms, and with one jerk, mounted me upon their 
shoulders—the cheer that accompanied this sudden movement seemed like the 
yell of maniags. ‘* Ha, ha, ha! we have him now,” sang their wild voices ; as, 
with blood-stained hands and infuriated features, they bore me down the ram- 
part. My sensations of disgust and repugnance to the party seemed to have evi- 
denced themselves, for the corporal, turning abruptly round, called out : 

* Don’t pity him, captain; the scoundrel was a deserter ; he escaped from 
the picket two nights ago, and brought information of all our plans to the 
enemy.” 

*“‘ Ay,” cried another, ‘‘ and what’s worse, he fired through an embrasure 
near the breach, for two hours, upon his own regiment. It was there we found 
him: this way, lads.” 

So saying, they turned short from the walls, and dashed down a dark and 
narrow lane, into the town. My straggles, to get free were perfectly ineffec- 
tual, and to my intreaties they were totally indifferent. 

In this way, therefore, we made our way into the Plaza, wherg some hundred 
soldiers, of different regiments, were bivouacked. A shout .¢f recognition 
welcomed the fellows as they came ; while, suddenly a party of eighty-eighth 
men, springing from the ground, rushed forward with drawn bayonets, callings 
out, “ Give him up, this minute, or by the Father of Moses! we'll make short | 
work of ye.” 

The order was made by men who seemed well disposed to execute it; and I 
was accordingly grounded with ashock and a rapidity that savoured much more 
of ready compliance than any respect for my individual comfort. A roar of 
laughter rang through the motley mass, and every powder-stained face around, 
me seemed convulsed with merriment. As I sat passively upon the ground, 
looking ruefully about, whether my gestures or my words increased the ab- 
surdity of my appearance, it is hard to say; but certainly the laughter in- 
creased at each moment, and the drunken wretches danced around me in ecs- 4 
tacy. 4 

‘Where is your major? Major O'Shaughnessy, lads,” said I. ¢ 

“He's in the church, with the general, your honour,” said the sergeant of — 
the regiment ; upon whom the mention of his officer's name seemed at once! 
to have a sobering influence. Assisting me to rise, (for | was weak asachild,)s 
he led me through the dense crowd, who, such is the influence of example, now ? 
formed into line, and, as well as their state permitted, gave me a military sa- 
lute asI passed. ‘ Follow me, sir,” said the sergeant ; ‘‘this little dark street 7 
to the left will take us to the private door of the chapel.” i 

‘* Wherefore are they there, sergeant ?” 

“There’s a general of division mortally wounded.” 

“You did not hear his name ?” 

‘No, sir. All I know is, he was one of the storming perty at the lesser 
breach.” 

A cold, sickening shudder came over me ; I dared not ask further, but pressed 
on, with anxious steps, toward the chapel. 

* There, sir; yonder where you see that light ; that’s the door.” , 

So saying, the sergeant stopped suddenly and placed his hand to his cap. I} 
saw at once that he was sufficiently aware of his condition, not to desire to ~ 
appear before his officers; so, hurriedly thanking him, I walked forward. ; 

‘* Halt there! and give the countersign,” cried a sentinel who, with fixed 
bayonet, stood before the door. 

* T am an officer,” said I, endeavouring to pass in. 

“Stand back ; stand back,” said the harsh voice of the Highlander, for such 
he was. 

“Ts Major O'Shaughnessy in the church ?” 

“T dinna ken,” was the short, rough answer. 

‘“* Who is the officer so badly wounded ?”’ : 

“T dinna ken,” repeated he, as gruffly as before ; while he added in a louder } 
key, ‘Stand back, I tell ye, mun: dinna ye see the staff coming *” : 

I turned round hastily, and at the same instant several officers, who apparent- 4 
ly from precaution had dismounted at the end of the street, were seen ap- 
proaching. They came hurriedly forward, but without speaking. He who was 
in advance of the party wore ashort, blue cape, over an undress uniform : the 
rest were in full regimentals. I had scarcely time to throw a passing glance 
upon him, when the officer I have mentioned as coming first called out, in a stern 
voice— 

“* Who are you, sir!” 

I started at the sounds: it was not the first time those accents had been 
heard by me. 

‘Captain O'Malley, Fourteenth Light Dragoons.” 

“What brings you here, sir? Your regiment is at 

“T have been employed as acting aid-de-camp to General Crawford,” said I, 
hesitatingly 

*- Ts that your staff uniform?” said he, as with compreesed brow and stern 
look he fixedhis eyes upon my coat. Before I had time to reply, or indeed 
before I we!l knew how to do so, a gruff voice, fram behind, called ovt: 

‘‘Damn me! if that ain’t the fellow that led the stormers through a broken 
embrasure. I say, my lord, that’s the yeoman [ was telling you of. Is it not so, 
sir '” continued he, turning toward me. 

“Yes, sir; I led a party of the eighty-eizhth at the breach.” 

“« And devilish well you did it, too!”’ added Picton, for it was he who recog- 
nized me. ‘I saw him, my lord, spring down fromthe parapet upon a French 
gunner, and break his sword as he cleft his helmet intwo. Yes, yes; I shall 
not forget in a hurry, how you laid about you with the rammer of the gun; by 
Jove that’s it he has in his hand.” 

While Picton ran thus hurriedly on, Lord Wellington’s calm but stern fea- 
tures never changed their expression. The looks of those around were bent 
upon me with interest, and even admiration ; but he evinced nothing of either. 

Reverting at once to my absence from my post, he asked me— 

‘* Did you obtain leave for a particular service, sit '” : 

‘No, my lord. It was simply from an accidental circumstance, that” 

‘Then, report yourself at your quarters as under arrest.” 

‘* But, my lord,” said Picton. Lord Wellington waited not for the explana- 
tion, but walked firmly forward, and strode into the chuich. The staff followed 
in silence, Picton turning one look of kindness ou me as he went, as though to 
say, ‘I'll not forget you.” 

** The devil take it,” cried I, as I found myself once more alone, “ but I am 
unlucky. What would turn out with other men the very basis of their fortune, 
is ever with me the source of ill luck.” 

It was evident, from Picton’s account, that I hed distinguished myself in the 
breach ; and yet nothing was more clear t.an that my conduct had displeased 
the commander-in-chief. Picturing him ever to my mind’s eye as the beau ideal 
of a military leader, by some fatality of fort: u> I was continually incurring his 
displeasure, for whose praise I would have risked my lite. And this confound- 
ed costume—what, in the name of every absurdity, could ever have persuaded 
me to put it on? What signifies it, though a man should cover himself with glo- 
ry, if inthe end he isto be langhed at! Well, well! it matters not much, now 
my soldiering’s over. And yet I could have wished that the last act of my cam- 
paigning had brought with it pleasanter recollections.” 

“ As thus I ruminated, the click of the soldier’s musket near, aroused 
me: Dicton was passing out. A shade of gloom and desperation was visible 
upon his features, and his lip trembled ashe muttered some sentences to him- 
self. 

“Ha! Captain — I forget the name. Yes—Captain O'Malley, you 
are released from arrest. General Crawford has spokeu very well of you, and 
Lord Wellington has heard the circumstances of vour case.” 

“Ts it General Crawford, then, that is wounded ?” said I, eagerly 

Picton paused for a moment, while, with an effort, he controlled his features 
into their stern and impassive expression, then added horriedly, and almost 
harshly— 

“Yes, sir; badly wounded ; through the arm and in the lung. He men- 
tioned you to the notice of the commander-in-clief, and your application for 
leave is granted; in fact, you are to have the distinguished honour of carry- 
ing back dispatches. There, now; you had better join your vrigade.” 

Could I not see my general once more! It may be for the last time.” 

‘No, sir,” sternly replied Picton. ‘‘ Lord Wellington believes you under ar- 
rest. It is as well he should suppose you obeyed his orders. 

There was atone of sarcasm in these words that prevented my reply; and, 
muttering my gratitude fer his well-timed and kindly interference in my behalf, 
I bowed deeply, and turned away. 

“| say, sir,” said Picton, as he returned towards the church, “ should any- 
thing befall-—that is, if, unfortunately, circumstances should make you in want 
and desirous of a staff appointment, remember that you are known to General 
Picton.” 

Downcast and depressed, by the news of my poor general, I wended my way, 
with slow and uncertain steps, toward the rampart. A cold, wintry sky, and a 
sharp, bracing air, made my wound, slight as it was, more painful, and | endea- 
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vored to reach the reserves, where I knew the hospital-staff had established, for 
the present, their quarters. I had not gone far when, from a marauding party, 
I learned that my man, Mike, was in search of me through the plain. A 
report of my death had reached him, and the poor fellow was half distracted. 








Longing anxiously to allay his fears on my account, which I well knew might 
lead him Eto any act of folly or insanity, I pressed forward; beside, shall I 
confess it, that amid the manifold thoughts of sorrow and affliction which weigh- 
ed me down, [ could not divest myself of the feeling, that so long as I wore 
my present absurd costume, 1 could be nothing but an object of laughter and 
ridicule to all whe met me. ' 

I had not long to look for my worthy follower. for I soon beheld him canter- 
ing about the plain. A loud shout brought him beside me ; and truly the poor 
fellow’s delight was great and sincere. V/ith a thousand protestations of his 
satisfaction, and reiterated assurances of what he would not have done to the 
French prisoners, if anything bad happened tu me, we took our way together 
toward the camp. 

—— . 


THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 


Intelligence has been received at the India Board of the arrival of the Hon. 
East India Company's armed iron steam-boats Nimrod and Nitocris at Beles on 
the Euphrates. This gratifying event took place on the 31st May, and thus 
was completed an enterprise of much danger and difficulty, which had gene- 
rally been looked upon as impracticable, and which, in all probability, nothing 
but British skill, intrepidity, and perseverance would have been able to accom- 
plish. The actual distance of the voyage up the river was 1,130 miles ; the 
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selves, and which came most directly home to their every-day lives ; and as each 
man’s enjoyment of liberty, consists, for the most part, in the sphere of his 
every day life, it is evident that by this system the essentials of freedom were 
placed in comparative security from all aggressions except those of lawless 
violence. 

Not only did this subdivision of power operate as a safeguard against despo- 
tism, by cutting off from the central authority of the Scate a thousand opportu- 
nities of encroachment upon individual rights,—not only was it conducive to 
liberty, by educating everywhere an independent spirit among the people, and 
establishing an organization which could not well be made the accomplice of ty- 
ranny,—but it was admirably calculated to distribute over the whole surface of 
government, in just proportions, at once a practical acquaintance with the 
circumstances of the governed, in all their phases of variation, and the direct in- 
fluence of a healthy public opinion, adjusted to, and regulated by, those circum- 
stances. To bring the power which acts into direct contact with the subject 
acted upon, is the best as well as the safest way of administering salutary laws. 
It is also the most economical ; for, while the satellites of a central despotism 
require the inducement of salary to devote themselves to the execution of other 
men’s wills, an honourable and independent function in the body politic is of it- 
self, apart from all pecuniary advantage, an object of laudable ambition ; and in 
proportion to the actual subdivision of power, the labour by which power is to 
work, and the amount of its necessary remuneration, will be alsu subdivided. 





ascent occupied 273 hours, or about 191 2days. The average rate of steam- 
ing was 3 miles and 7 furlongs an hour. The Tigris and the Euphrates have 
now been opened to vessels of considerable burden, and the ascent and descent 
ofthese noble streams may be made available for the purposes of commerce as 
well as of civifization ; for although the success of this splendid experiment re- 
flects honour on the British name alone, the advantages which may be derived 
from it wi!l be shared with us by many nations, and, it is to be hoped, by the 
inhabitants of the once famous regions watered by the great rivers of Meso- 


tamia. The expedition was commanded by Lieut. Campbell, assisted by | 


ieuts. Jones and Grounds. The behaviour of the crew was most exemplary, 
and not a single casualty occurred during the whole voyage. We subjoin ex- 
tracts of a letter from Mr. Floyd, the surgeon of the flotilla, and dated Beles, 6th 
June. 

* | have travelled over the greater part of Mesopotamia, got licked and plun- 
dered. I have traced the expedition of the 10,000 Greeks under Cyrus the 
Younger, and identified many of the cities intheir roate. J am row near Alep- 

with the flotilla, having completed the ascent of the river Euphrates, without 

bt one of the noblest rivers of Asia; here, at a distance of 1,100 miles from 
ite embouchure in the Persian Gulf, it is 400 yards broad and very deep. What 
8 boast for England, upon whose flag the sun never sets, that the British ensign 
now floats in the breeze in the very centre of the land of the crusades, and of 
the Courtenays, one of whose castles, ‘ Jiaber,’ said to be founded by Alexander 
the Great, towers majestically over our heads! 

“The 3lst May, 1841, was the happy day which crowned our efforts with 

ess, and the distant Taurus soon re-echoed the Royal salute which we fired 
Titenocr of the occasion. 

“The Euphrates differs little from the Tigris up to Hilla, a Turkish-Arab 
town, built near the site of ancient Babylon, except that its banks are much 
better cultivated; and in some places the date tree (the palmus dactiliferus) 
adds to the picturesque meandering of the river; while in others a mosque, 
with its lacquered dome, rising from a grove of willows, is a pleasing variety 
from the monotony of the surrounding district. Winding its way through the 
Tuins of fallen Babylon, the river passes Perisalom, then the field of Cu- 
naxa, where Cyrus fell, and the -10,000 commenced their ever memorable re- 
treat. Then comes Umbar, once the seat of a Christian bishop; then Char- 
‘mand, some ruins opposite the Pylor of Xenophon; and then Hit, the Is of 
Scripture, and famed for its fountains of bitumen and naphtha, which is in 
such abundance that it spreads itself over the earth. The river now is inclos 
ed within a valley of high rocks, which extends from its source to below Hit 
They are composed of gypsum, sandstones, and conglomerates with mica and 
felepar. The ancient Anatho, where Julian lost part of his fleet, is the next 

e of importance ; then comes Ezri, the river Chabour of Ezekiel, Al Deir, 
Thapsac of Scripture, and the ancient part of Palmyra; and lastly, the 
ruined castles of Raccaba, Tenobia, Racca, and Jiaber, all situated upon isolat- 
ed rocks, commanding the passes of the river. These fortresses, from their dif- 
fering entirely from ail others of a like nature in this country, and from the Ro. 
man arch prevailing, appear to me to have been the frontier posts of that em- 
ire against the Parthians. The natives have a tradition that they wer ‘uilt 
ue English during the crusades, and it is not improbable but that they 
were occupied by the enthusiastic followers of Courtenay while he reigned at 
Orfas. 
Besides the towns which] have enumerated, there are several islands, many 
of which are well wooded : amongst them [ may mention Juba, Haditha, and 
Aloose, strongly fortified, having each 500 inhabitants, and beautifully situated 
in the valley of the Euphrates, between Hit and Anna. 

“ This climate is delightful, and produces all the varieties of European fruit, 
besides many of the tropical ones lower down the river. Here is the only ob- 
stacle to the navigation of this river. It consists in the remains of the water- 
wheels used for irrigation. In a short space of 130 miles we found nearly 300 
of these wheels, about one third of which are in operation at the present day. 
They consist of large parapet alls built into the stream, directing the current 
of the river to the wheels, which are the most clumsy pieces of mechanism, 
made of branches of trees, and having slung round them 150 clay vessels to 
raise the water in. ‘The wheels are forty feet in diameter, placed at the end of 
an aqueduct raised upon well-built Gothic arches. They are the nearest ap- 
proach to perpetual motion that I have seen, and it is surprising the quantity of 
water which they raise tothe surface. They cause a current six or seven knots 
with a fall of two or three feet where they are, so that this part of the 
river is difficult and somewhat dangerous; but as it 1s, we have surmount- 
ed all; I should rather say, the genius and skill of Messrs. J. Laird and Mac- 
gregor, who furnished the boats and engines, have overcome obstacles which 
baffled the well-disciplined legions of Trajan and Julian, when they went to 
besiege Ctesiphun, and failed to drag their fleets against the stream on account 
of the current. 

“The Tigris to Mosul, the site of the ancient Nineveh, and the Euphrates 
to Baulus—I might say to the heart of the Taurus (for we may go higher)— 
is now proved navigable. May British enterprise drive from this field the Aus- 
trian and Russian who now occupy it, aud may civilisation, flying on the wings 
of commerce carry with it the blessings of the gospel and salvation! Yea, 
here is a fine field for the missionary and the merchant. ‘To the former it opens 
up the Christians of a thousand hills—the Armenians, the Chaldeans, the Nes 
torians, the Maronites, the disciples of St. John, the worshippers of the Devil 
(who inhabit the Tinjar Hills,) and the Arabs ; but the time for the conversion 
of the latterI fear has not yet come. To the merchant it offers a market for 
the cottons of Manchester, the cutlery of Birmingham, and all sorts of trinket 
y ; in return they might get the splendid wool of Arabia, far superior to any 
thing I ever saw at hoine ; the Cashmere wool which is brought to Bagdad, 
gall nuts, the gum sandrac, myrrh, the balsams from the south, pearls, dia- 
monds, and torquoises from Persia; all which might be conveyed by steam up 
the Euphrates to Belis, thence to the Mediterranean, a four days’ journey. 

** So much for the commercial advantages to be derived from the opening of 
the Euphrates ; let us now look to the political. A communication is kept 
up with ovr Indian possessions, independent of that of Egypt—a great ad. 
vantage in our late broil with that Power; India is reached in a much shorter 
time than that by the Red Sea; the mission in Persia is brought much nearer ; 


and the means exist of throwing an Indian Army either into the heart of Per- | 


sia or Syria, in the space of a few weeks. Surely these things, taken collect- 
ively, reflect credit on the wisdom of those who have designod and supported 
this expedition throughout, and placed it upon its present prosperous footing.” 
—_— 
CONSERVA‘IVE POLICY. 
From the London Times. 
Superficial writers are apt to speak as if the liberties of a nation depended 
wholly or principally upon the constitution of the legislative power; and under 


colour of this notion we see the name of liberty continually used as a conveni- | 
ent cloak for the aggressions of despotism. To hear such persons talk, one | 


would suppose that the concentration of political omnipotence, in the hands of 


Nor, in estimating the cheapness of any executive system to the public, are we 
| so much to regard the mere aggregate sum of money expended as the manner 
| in which it is raised, the degree in whichthe wishes and opinions of those who 
; pay it are consulted, and the aspect under which the burden presents itself to 
| the publiceye. No mistake can be greater than to suppose that arithmetic is 
sufficient to determine such questions as these. 

| Another advantage of the old constitutional system will be appreciated by all 
| who value the intimacy of connexion now existing in England between Church 
and State. It made the ramification of self-government among the people to 
flow in the same local channels, and observe the same boundaries, with our 
ecclesiastical institutions. A constant and lively image of the union of Church 
and State was thus presented to the mind; end, what is of even more impor- 
tance, the Church was enabled, without mixing improperly in politics, to exer- 
cise everywhere a silent, unobtrusive, and unresisted influence over the working 
of the political machine. If it 1s well considered, how vain every sanction of 
human laws, and every call to obedience, must be, which does not address itself 
to the conscience, and ultimately depend upon religion,—if the importance of 
securing such an administration of the law, as may not do violence to any prin- 
ciple which conscience recognizes as of paramount obligation, is borne in mind, 
— if, lastly, it is recollected in how great a degree the success of government, 
in its details, must depend upon the estimation in which it is held, and what 
peculiar opportunity of influencing the operations of parochial government for 
the benefit of the governed, and the opinion and conduct of the humbler class- 
es, so as to remove moral impediments out of the path of those in authority, are 
enjoyed by the clergy,—it will scarcely be denied that the intervention, or ra 

ther mediation, of the church in matters of this nature, is both unquestionably 
legitimate and highly salutary. But such an intervention is impossible, without 
a coincidence between the civil and ecclesiastical institutions of the country, in 
point of external organization. 

Tt may be asked, why we dwell so much on this subject? Our answer is 
plain. Sir Robert Peel has pledged the Conservatives who follow his guidance 
in Parliament to act as men ‘ determined to maintain upon their ancient founda- 
tions the institutions of the country in church and State.” We claim the full 
benefit of that pledge, for the maintenance, and for the restoration, so far as they 
have been impaired, of those fundamental institutions which we have now 
been engaged in describing, and which we verily believe to lie deep at the root 
of the liberty, the strength, the prosperity, greatness, and glory of the British 
nation. These foundations have been of late years systematically undermined 
by the Whigs, and serious breaches have been made in some of them. It is 
here, then, that the essential difference between Whigs and Conservatives 
ought to be exhibited. If Sir Robert Peel did not mean so much as this, he 
has used idle words, and trifled with the earnest expectations of his supporters 
and the people on a vital point 

There has been no vice of Lord Melbourne’s Government more strongly 
marked—none certainly which has contributed more towards its fall—than the 
tendency of their measures, of late scarcely disavowed, to introduce upon the 
ruins of our ancient constitution the principles and practice of an executive des- 
potism. Under the pretence of removing abuses, promoting economy, and in- 
creasing the efficiency of institutions, they have been engaged in a constant en- 
deavour to absorb and concentrate into their own hands the various and widely- 
distributed elements of administrative power. For every board of commis 
sioners which they have created, so much power has been taken out of the 
hands of the people, and so much actual liberty, and still more, security for li- 
berty, has been lost. By the new Poor Law they have drained off the streams 
and fountains of a vast system of self-government which circulated through- 
out the nation, into a small number of inain dikes and ditches, terminating in 
the one everlasting and insatiable reservoir—themselves. The Rural Police 
Act is another offspring of this un-English and anti-popular spirit ; and we can 
not help referring to the same principle Lord John Russell's arbitrary attempt 
to make the self-assertion of privilege by the House of Commons paramount to 
law, and alsothe language which the Whigs have lately begun to hold concern- 
ing the prerogative of the Crown. 

The connexion between that tendency to an executive despotism which we 
trace in all the measures of the Whigs, and their profession of high prerogative 
doctrines, is such as would have been represented 40 years ago by the enemies 
of the Tories as distinctive of Toryism, but are now heard with startling fre- 
quency from the lips of men who call themselves the disciples of Fox 

It is only to superficial minds that it can seem paradoxicai to identify, as de- 
velopments of one principle, ar.d movements in one direction, the claim of pri- 
vileges resting in self-assertion and paramount to law, advanced by a Liberal 
Cabinet in the name of the House of Commons, and the affectation of extra- 
ordinary zeal fur the prerogatives of the Crown. The Crown and the House 
of Commons are no longer antagonist forces ; the prerogatives of the Crown, 
be they what they may, are practically exercised not by the Sovereign, but by 
her Ministers; and those Ministers are practically nominated by the House of 
Commons. Or the other hand, the privileges of the House of Commons, be 
they what they may, are exercised, in all matters of public importance, under 
the control and for the purposes of the Ministry for the time being. It is evi 
dent, therefore, that in the present state of the British constitution, every new 
claim of prerogative or privilege advanced by the persons who compose the 
central Executive Government, isa claim of so much arbitrary and irresponsi- 
ble power, not for the Sovereign or for the people, but for themselves. When 
the name of the Crown is put forward, it isto mask the design of self-aggran- 
disement under the pretence of loyalty, to strengthen individuals in office merely 
as individuals, irrespective of their conduct, and to withdraw their actions as 
much as possible from the scrutiny or interference even of those who advanced 
them to power. If the House of Commons furnishes the theatre of encroach- 

ment, it is because tyranny exercised in a popular assembly is sometimes, by 
| feeble minds, mistaken for an accession of authority to the people. The real 
tendency both ways is to concentrate despotic power in the hands of a small! 
, knot of persons, who manage the dominant faction of the State ; and even if 
| those persons were more directly chosen or more easily removable by the peo- 
| ple than they are, it would be a poor consolation, while exchanging a system of 
| practical liberty and self.government for one of oligarchical despotism, to be 
| told that we were indulged with the privilege of selecting our own despots. 
It is useless to reply to this, that no party can secure ‘o itself a perpetual 
continuance in office, and that the fear of losing place will operate as a safe- 
guard against any considerable abuse of power. ‘Ihe same excuse might be 
| offered for auy despotism, however arbitrary, constituted upon a representative 
principle by periodical elections. That no party will hold office for ever, is 
| true in fact; and the fact supplies an additional reason for regulating as much 
as possible of the administrative system upon fixed principles and a settled ma- 
| chinery, so as to place it beyond the danger of being affected by the fluctua- 
tions of party politics. But the greater the power which devolves upon any 
body of men, the greater will be their temptations and opportunities. to use it 
for selfish purposes. The fear of losing it will more frequently be an indtce- 
ment to abuses, and those of the grossest kind, than a safeguard against them 








an assembly elected by universal suffrage, would secure to every individual of | And when the whole collective powers of Government are placed in one 


the people the ne plus ultra of freedom—even though that assembly might it- 
self be divided into two nearly equal parties, and a measuring-cast majority might 
resolve to confiscate the estates or imprison the persons of their opponents. 
Our ancestors thought far otherwise ; and those who would adhere to the “ an- 
cient foundations ” of our institutions in Church and State must be jealous above 
all things of any tendency to concentrate power in the hands of any one constitu- 
ent portion of the body politic 

If we look into the foundations of British liberty, we shall find them to be 
even more deeply seated inthe balance of administrative than of legislative 
power. Precarious as they were, the subjects of the British Crown still bad 
rights before a House of Commons existed, and those rights were ascertained 
by many important gradations of se!f government and executive authority vested 


in the people themselves. The nation was organized ito counties, hundreds, 


and parishes; and each of those divisions had its own independent powers, 
duties and responsibilities, its Own re presentative syste m, its own officers, tri- 
bunals, and councils. Ata later period, the same principle was applied to the 
pecuiior circumstances of populous towns, by the establishment of municipal 
corporations. It was thus cast upon the people to discharge everywhere thet 


part of the office of Government which most immediately concerned them- 


hand, and no subordinate organization exists over which that hand has not a 
| control, we really cannot see what impediment can exist to the perpetration of 
any coup d‘état which the views of the dominant faction may recommend. Who 
shall guarantee, that a Government which has the power to carry matters as it 
pleases, merely by setting at nought the constitution, will want the will? Of 
late there have been symptoms which ought to satisfy the most incredulous, 
that if any party in the State is so scrupulously honest, the Whigs are not that 
party. And even if we could be content (which we never should) to see a Con- 
| servative Government in the possession of such despotic prerogatives, we 
should think it madness in the Conservatives to imitate the Whigs, by acting as 
if their own political influence could be subject to nodecay. Let them be con- 
tent with such a measure of authority as may be transferred to other hands 
without leaving the fundamental institutions of the country at the mercy of any 
Minister, or any majority of the House of Commons. . 


We think it expedient to show, by reference to one or two passages in the 
recent history of the Whigs, that we are not dealing in vague assertion when 
we accuse them of advancing new and extravagant doctrines upon the subject 


of prerogative. The people have not forgotten the events of 1839, when, after 


confidence of the House of Commens, they advised the Queen to insist upon 
retaining about her person, in defiance of the incoming Minister, a female Cabi- 
net of their own formation, composed of their wives and sisters ; and when, 
having by these means succeeded in preventing the formation of a new Govern- 
ment, they avowed and vindicated the act upon the high ground of prerogative, 
and so stepped back again into their places. This was the first overt act of 
the kind: it bas since been foilowed by many others. 
In the debate on Sir Robert Peel's motion in May last, Sir John Hobhouse 
declared that the support of the Crown was the best which any Minister could 
have. Mr. T. B. Hobhouse asserted that it was the duty of Ministers to re- 
main in office without either resigning or dissolving, though the Huuse of Com- 
mons might by express resolution pronounce them to have forfeited its confi- 
dence. Mr. Macaulay, slightly varying the phrase, ‘denied that that want of 
confidence which amounted a refusal of Parliamentary support” was any rea- 
son why Ministers should not continue to discharge their executive functions 
as complacently as if nothing had happened. Subsequently, on the 9th of 
June, Mr. Labouchere and the Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed an amend- 
ment to the Administration of Justice Bill, fixing the period at which a new 
enactment should take effect toa date just two months later than that proposed 
by Ministers, on the ground that it was ‘an attack upon the prerogative of 
the “ Crown.” 
The language which the Whig journalists have held (not, we believe, with- 
out some hint from their masters) upon the subject of the Royal authority in 
relation to the church, is even more offensively unconstitutional ; and the use 
which bas heen made of Her Majesty's name, both at the late election and pre- 
viously in 1837, is another example of the same arbitrary leaning. A statesman, 
whose enemies cannot accuse him of having ever shown disrespect to his So- 
vereign, unless it be disrespectful to oppose the measures of her Ministers and 
to decline the responsibility of governing in her name without possessing her 
confidence, has been warned notto “appear before his insulted and persecuted 
Queen’’ And arguments such as the following have been addressed by the 
organs of Government to the Conservative electors of Great Britain :— 
_* Every vote fora Tory candidate is a vote for depriving the Queen of the 
right enjoyed by the humblest of her sex in private life—of choosing her own 
daily associates.” ‘It is not strange that those should vote against their 
Queen, who do not scruple to vote against their country’s prosperity and their 
children’s bread ” i 
When we couple with passages like these, so unblushingly paraded before 
the public eve, the threats of a second dissolution of Parliament, which even 
such men as Lord Howick has thrown out—threats amounting to a virtual re- 
fusal by the Whigs to accept from the people any answer to their appeal ex- 
cept one of their own dictation, and which we believe would have been acted 
upon, if the Whigs had not anticipated certain failure, and the consequence of 
failure, impeachment—(not to dwell onthe fact, that in other quarters, more 
obscure, a Royal ordinance @ /a Polignac has been explicitly recommended, )— 
we mey perhaps be able to estimate the extent of danger to liberty involved in 
the principles of Lord Melbourne's Government. The whvle substance of the 
new constitutional doctrine of the Whigs is expressed with equal truth and hu- 
wal in the verses so happily quoted by Lord Lincoln at Derby on Monday 
ast— 
“ Ministers by kings appointed 

Are, under them, the Lord’s anointed ; 

Ergo—'tis now the self same thing 

‘To oppose the Minister or King ; 

Ergo—by consequence of reason, 

To censure statesmen is high treason.” 


Sunumary. 


The Thames Tunnel —We are informed that Sir I. Brunel, accompanied by 
some friends, passed through the Thames Tunnel ou Thursday. It was atated 
at the Plymouth Meeting by Colonel Sykes, in recommending the admission of 
youths to the Sections, that Brunel was made an engineer by seeing a cylinder 
at work when a boy. 








Mr. Ducrow.—The state of mind of this gentleman is such as to render it 
necessary to place him under the control of a keeper. 


Paixhan’s Guns.— All the fortresses on the coast of France are preparing 
to mount Paixlan’s guns. The destruction effected by them on the coast 
of Syria has induced the War Minister to employ them in all fortifications 
purely defensive. We shall nex: hear of their being mounted upon the walls 
of Paris. 

Re-appearance of Mr. Charles Kemble on the London Stage.—This distin- 
guished, but now septuagenarian actor is about to appear again, after two previ- 
ous retirements from the stage. The cause assigned for this step, namely, pecu- 
niary circumstances. is a matter of deep regret. 

A piece of Chinese artillery, taken from the Admiral’s junk, at the island of 
Chusan, has been presented by Captain Traill, who was present with the expe- 
dition, to the Dundee Institution. A similar piece has also been forwarded to 
Cupar Fife. 

The Value of Pin's Heads.—The principal members of the Chancery bar 
were recently occupied for several days, before the Lord Chancellor, in arguing 
a question relating to a patent connected with the making of pin’s heads. 
The costs of the proceeding, on both sides, are said to amount to nearly 
£5,000. 

Representative Peers of Scotland —On Friday week the election of the six- 
teen Representative Peers for Scotland took place at Holyrood. The only al- 
terations were the substitution of the Earl of Seafield and Lord Rollo for 
the Earl of Home and Lord Gray, who retire by their own consent. The 
Marquis of Queensberry was a cundicate, but he obtained only ten votes. 

The Moon —M. Arago, the celebrated astronomer, has been giving lectures, 
to crowded audiences, on the nature of the moon. He contends, that this pla- 
net is not an inhabited body, and that it is without any kind of vitality, either 
animal or vegetable. He denies, also, that it has either seas, rivers, or lakes, 
but admits that it has mountains and valleys, which, however, he says, are of 
primitive formation. 

A novel application of the powers of electro-magnetism has been made the 
subject of an illustrated lecture at the Royal Polytechnic Institution. The ma- 
chine is called the *‘ Electro magnetic Printing Telegraph,” and the object is, 
to enable a person in one place to carry on a rapid printed correspondence with 
another, no matter what may be the distance between the two, The inventoris 
Mr. Alexander Bain, the chronometer maker. Of ther practicability of this 
clever inventiun there can be no duubt whatever. 

Population of the Ottoman Empire —The Augsburg Gazette, of the 4th in- 
stant, states, that the Ottoman empire (according to the last census) contains 
23,000,000 inhabitants, of whom 16,000,000 profess the Mahometan religion, 
and 7,000,000 Christians and Jews. The Turkish population at Constantinople 
had tripled since the suppression of the Janissaries, and the Government asserts 
that the population is increasing throughcut the empire. The population of 
Asiatic Turkey comprises 10,000,000 Mussulmans and only 2,000,000 Chris- 
tians. 

A passionate man is like a storm that expends itself by its own fierceness: the 
sulky one resembles a November fog in the metropolis, it being only doubtful 
when the sun of gladness will dispel it. But your crotchetty-cranky man has 
the faults of each, without the good points of either; he is never so passionate 
but he can always be sulky, norever so sulky that he cannot at any time work 
himself into excitement; that which he swears by to day he repudiates to-mor- 
row, and could he make a friend one moment be would be unable to retain him 
the next; he is a moral Van Amburgh, with his wild beasts ever around him, 
frightening others and jeopardising himseli. 

Conference of Ministers of the Gospel on the Corn laws.—This meeting, 
which will commence on Tuesday, the 17th inst., bids fair to be one of very 
great importance. Already 280 clergymen and ministers, from different parts 
of the kingdom, have signified their intention of being present ; having In most 
instances, been deputed by the congregations over whom they preside ; and the 
number will, no doubt, be very greatly increased before the time arrives, as 
the number of assents received on Friday was no fewer than fifty-two. The 
effect on the public mind of such an assemblage, convened under such circum- 
stances, cannot fail to be great ; and the proc: edings of the conference are like- 
ly to be interesting in the highest degree.— Manchester Guardian. 

Loyal and Royal Courtesies —The Hampshire Telegraph mentions an inter- 
dhagaw al Wopil ead voyel courtesies. Mr. Lobb, the Mayor of Winchester, 
had a valuable picture of a child, by Greuze, called the Sleeping Beauty. Mr. 
Haydon, the painter, was deputed by the Queen to ask Mr. Lobb's permission 
to make a copy of it: Mr. Lobb, however, requested her Majesty's acceptance 
of the original. The Queen received the present, and shortly after sent Mr. 
Lobb a letter of thanks, with a splendid silver tureen and ladle, highly gilt, 
with the roval arms on one side and Mr. Lobb’s on the other; the cover sur- 
mounted by acrown. The tureen is valued at 150 guineas. 

We may talk of the ability of French cooks to transmogrify any mundane 
production whatever into an * entremet ;"’ but assuredly the Chinese leave them 


at an immeasurable distance, as the following amusing anecdote will shew The 
circumstance is related in a private letter from Captain Anstruther, when in 
confinement in China. One day a Mandarin sent him a very savoury stew, 
garnished with sharks’ fins and birds’ nests, in compensation fur a likevess which 





relinquishing office on the express ground that they had ceased to possess the 
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he had taken of the nodding gentleman Captain Anstruther having proved a 
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good trencherman with the delicious contents, gave an inquisitive look at the at- 
tendant, and pointing to the stew, said, ‘* Quack, quack, quack!” The servant 
shook his head and replied, ‘‘ Bow, wow, wow”!!! 

A Lawyer Outwitted.—A member of the bar, who pleads with talent and anc- 
cess in criminal causes, a great amateur of all sporting matters, has hired in the 
environs of Paris a warren, which he takes care to stock with game, and whi- 
ther he repairs on leisure days to divert himself from the emotions of the Assize 
Court and the fatigue of the Debats Correctionnels. Mr. H. went, during the 
Jast Easter holidays to pass a few days at V. Whilst remaining a prisoner from 
the bad weather, he saw @ countryman approaching the house, who, on coming 
up, accosted him with a mysterious air, saying, ‘1 know you well; you are 
Mr. H., I had an affair which I much regretted not having given you Do 

ou want any rabbits?” adds the Quidam, after his insinuating exordium: “ I 

ave nineteen in one pocket ; it’s pretty merchandise.” The barrister inspects, 
approves, and becomes a purchaser. He was on the point of letting them 
loose, when the heeper arrived out of breath. ‘ What are yo. doing!” said he 
to his master.—‘ You see,” replied the lawyer sportsman, “ I have just bought 
some rabbits.” —‘* And of whom ?”—* A peasant let me have them cheap—two 
francs a piece.” —‘* What was the man like? What kind of clothes had he ?”— 
“He hadon « blouse, and was accompanied by a black dog.”—** That's my 
man,” hastily rejoined the keeper: “I have been chasing him these two hours. 
The rabbits he has sold you were your own! On going my rounds I perceived 
that some one had been here with ferrets last night, and I have been on the 
look-out ever since daybreak.”—Sporting Magazine. 














A Tragedy in the Cathedral of Milan.—After winding up the staircase within 
the central and loftiest spire, we reached a point from which our first resting- 
place seemed hardly removed from the ground. We came down to the marble 
wilderness again, and wandered for an huur over it. Once C—i paused, and, 
placing his hand on a balustrade, said, ‘‘ Do you like tragedies?” Young people 
always do, and ours luoking like the eager listeners they were, he proceeded :— 
“Two years ago there was a Milanese passionately attached to a young married 
woman of our city, whose husband became jealous and fearful to the lovers. In 
their mad passion and despair they agreed to meet here and throw themselves 
off. Both were true to their appointment; but when the woman saw before her 
the terrible death to which she had conscuicd, her nerves were not strong 
enough, and she tried to escape from her lover. His resolve, however, was un- 
shaken ; for an hour he pursued, sue Jying through these galleries, over the 
terraces, running up these long staircases and gliding down, now hiding, now 
darting out again ; but finally he caught her, dragged her here and while she 
was shrieking, clasped her in his arms, and leaped from this balustrade,—look 
down, and you may imagine the horrors of the death.” We lookedfdown to 
the jutting points that interrupted the descent to the pavement, and all turned 
away silent and shuddering.— Miss Sedgwick’s Letters. 

The present King of Prussia is accustomed to walk out in the plain dress of 
a private gentleman, and in reference to this habit the Dosf Zeitung relates an 
amusing anecdote. As his majesty was strolling about in the neighbourhood of 
Sans Souci, he met a woman who was beating and scolding an ass, yoked in a 
milk cart ; the donkey was obstinate, and showed no disposition to move. The 
king asked her why she put herself in such a passion? ‘O, sir, 1 imust make 
haste with my milk, and this stupid animal stands still here, in spite of all I can 
say tohim. If I am not in time with my milk at Potsdam I shall be ruined. 
If I had anybody to take hoid ef him by the ear while I beat him behind, he 
would thengo on.” Theking seized the ass firmly by the ear, and the milk- 
woman applied the lash unsparingly to hisrump. The donkey, getting into a 
a trot, proceeded on his way without urg ng, and the poor woman dismissed her 
unknown assistant with a thousand thauks. When the king returned fiom his 
walk he gave the queen an account of the service he had pe:formed. Her me- 
jesty appeared to have some scruples about the decorum of such adventures 
onthe part of her royal consort with milk-women, and she said ‘‘ Dear Fritz, 
doings of this sort might be well cnough for a crown prince, but it is quite a 
different thing fora king.” * O, my 
nothing out of the way. 
ass in his time.” 


’ 


dear,’’ interrupted the monarch, ‘it is 
I assure you my father has helped forward many an 


Sir T. Lawrence and the Duke of Wellington —A lady once asked Sir T. 
Lawretr.ce the reason why he had so long ceased to play billiards, the only game 
he greatly excelled in. His reply was full of character: —** My dear madam, al- 
though I never played for money myself, iy play attracted much attention, and 
occasioned many and often very high bets. Next to gambling yourself, is the 
vice of encouraging it in others; and as I could not check the betting, I have 
given up my amusement. [have not played a game for many years. The last 
time I was ina billiard-room was afew years ago, when who should casually 
come in but the Duke of Wellington. We had ofien played together, and with 
nearly equal success. We agreed to have a match, but we were botn so per- 
fectly out of practice that, after a few strokes, we could not help smiling at 
eac other, and we laid down the cues.” 

i 
From the National Intelligence) 
THE CASE OF McLEOD 

On Saturday, Ex-President Adams delivered a Speech on this subject, which 

captivated the attention of the House to a decree which might be expected 
from the position of that distinguished member, and his known familiarity with 
every thing that concerns the Foreign Relations of the United States. Dis 
tant from our Reporter's bench as he stood, with the members crowded all 
around him, obstructing the passage of the sound of his voice, we have no 
hope of being able to report his Speech, unless with his assistance, and at a fu- 
ture day. Not doubting, however, that our readers will desire to know what 
ground he occupied on this interesting question, we endeavor tu give in our 
own language, (as follows,) an intelligible idea of the general character of his 
reinarks : 
&. Mr. Adame first spoke of the apparent party aspects and objects of the reso- 
lution before the House, and the debate in favor of it; and of the strong con- 
demnation which that conduct merited which sought to make profit to a party, 
regardless of consequences, out of a question which involved, or might be 
made to involve, the issue of war with a country perhaps : 
the globe. 

He then proceeded to say that he was opposed to m iltiplying issues with 
Great Britain. We had one issue with that country (he was understood to 
refer to the Boundary Question) where we were clearly in the light, and she 
was clear.y in the wrong : and, if we must figlit, we had better fight about such 
a question than about one where we were in the wrong. For he desired to 
declare, in the face of the country and the world, his opinion, that, in regard 
to the affair of the “ Caroline,” a due consideration of all the circumstances 
might lead to the conclusion that we were in the wrong 
and always would be, who struck the first blow? The British, it is true, burnt 
the boat, and killed aman. But the question is, what was the boat about, and 
what was the man doing in the boat? The boat was engaged in kostile acts 
against Great Britain, it was employed in transporting men and arms to Navy 

sland, in aid of an insurrection against the British authorities in Up 
nada. We might go to waron this matter; and, after the b! 
of the nation had been expended in support of it, we should have a peace 
yee poe al ae _— still be, who struck the first blow ! 

n nong all the Christian Nations an umpire 
who would not say that we had been all the while in the wrong! 

Mr. Adams then spoke of another issue which had been ‘attempted to be 
made, viz., in relation to the particular case of McLeod. He spoke of the 
opinion delivered by Judge Cowen, of the New York Court, in this case, and 
declared his disssent from that opinion In strong terms; and he alluded to the 
sentiments expressed by soine of his forty friends from New York on that floor, 
to the same purport and effect as that opinion, with emphatic disapprobation. 
New York had been called the « Empire” State ; 
much an “ Empire” State as New York; and he 
and dangerous, when persons were heard 
other end of the Capitol, that New York would try McLeod, and, if found guilty 
would hang him ; and all because New York was the ‘ Empire” State! No. 
body had proposed to interfere with New York, or the Courts of New York: 
but, by some process, McLeod Ought to be released, and the President had 
done no more than his duty in sending the Attorney General into New York 
on this subject. ‘There was not an enlightened nation on earth that would not 
decide against this idea of holding individuals responsible in a case like this. 
And the management of the whole case belonged to this Government; for it 
was anational matter, and, if a war giew out of it, it was not New York that 
was to maintain that war, but the blood and treasure of the whole Nation must 
Maintain it. 

Mr. Adams, before he was cut off by the expiration of the hour, paid a noble 
tribute to Mr. W ebster. He alluded to a remark which had been made by 
nape oer New Hampshire, that “we should have no war with Great 

while Daniel Webster was Secretary of State.” He said | h | 

God heartily for it, and the People of this c te See 
artily for it, and the People of this country ought to raise their hands in 
devout and united thanksgiving to God for it! He believed the remark to be 
true. Peace would be preserved while t fecrets s. c 
by concessions !—he wee the last man pyaar ytd cin. + hace — 
Britain—he had made none—but by moderation and ac Mr cna Sa 
j } onciliatory temper, ac- 

companied with a just decision and firmness. Mr. A. alluded to Mr. Webster's 
letterto Mr. Fox, aud pronounced it one of the best diplomatic “ vers hat i ad 
ever been written, and said he could adopt every line and word a it. ‘i i 
lue was already manifest in the effect it had evidently produced ; and he re- 
ferred, in this connexion, to the conciliatory tone assumed towards this country 


the most powerful on 


The question was, 


per Ca- 
ood and treasure 


but, he said, Delaware is as 
regarded it as both wrong 
to declare on that floor, and in the 





fhe Albion. 


by Sir Robert Peel, in his address at Tamworth. He repeated his conviction 
that, while the rights and the honor of the country would be firmly and fully 
maintained, yet peace would be preserved so long as Daniel Webster was Se- 
cretary of State. 

We do not pretend to give even a sketch of all the remarks made by Mr. 
Adams; and, in regard to the topics to which we have referred, as embraced in 
his speech, we have given only the faintest outline of what was said by him. 





Died—At sea, in April last on his passage from Liverpool to Calcutta, John Downie 
Gibson of New York. 
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Several excellent papers have lately appeared, as leading articles, in the 
London Times, based upon the pledge of Sir Robert Peel that the Conserva- 
tives had “ determined to maintain, upon their ancient foundations, the institu- 
tions of the country in Church and State,” and recommending the course of ac- 
tion to be adopted as most consistent with such determination. We readily 
give place to a copious extract from these articles, as being couched in a really 
liberal spirit, and as being in all probability descriptive of the policy which Sir 
Robert Peel will actually adopt in the career which is now before bim. The 
articles are written in a calm, deliberate, and dispassionate tone, and as there is 
much cogent reasoning dispersed through ‘heir paragraphs we may have occa- 
tion tu refer to them again, and possibly to proceed with further quotations. 
The great evil which the writer deplores is the system of bribery at elections, 
which has crept in by overstraining the checks on such occasions, and by so 
hampering and confounding the meanings of legal and moral checks, as even to 
stimulate to the discovery of means for evading the laws in the case ; and he 
puts it to the future minister to give especial regard to the crying evil. The 
numerous appoiuiments to Commissions of Enquiry, also, he considers as sub- 
versive of civil liberty, and deprecates the continuance of such a course. After 
a brief allusion to the construction of the British constitution, he makes a lucid 
remark on its practical operation, in the case of ministerial action and the man- 
ner of using the name of the Crown. The papers take a widely extended view 
of legislative and ministerial power ; and should the right honorab/e baronet act, 
as doubtless he, for the most part, will, in accordance with the sentiments there- 
in expressed, there is reason to hope that the restoration of a Conservative ad- 
ministration will be not only beneficial in itself, but permanently so to the Bri- 
tish nation. 

The total failure of Slave Emancipation in the British Colonies, in produc- 
ing the requisite supply of labour for carrying on the agriculture of the islands, 
has led to the formation of a plan to procure from Africa voluntary labourers 
A Mr. Hamilton, formerly an officer in the British navy, has been the first to put 
this scheme in practice ; and we learn that he has actually made one voyage to 
Sierra Leone, and brought with him to Trinidad one hundred and seventy good, 
willing, and able bodied labourers, who have entered upon the service of the 
new employers witha zeal and good conduct that seems to augur well for the 
success of the enterprize. 





It will perhaps be said that these voluntary labourers are still negroes— 
that negroes are constitutionally indolent, and that consequently Mr. Hamilton's 
But to this 
we may urge in reply, that the negroes imported by Mr. H. arc a better race of 
men than those reared in the Colonies ; for it is a fact, that one wild African, es- 
pecially if he be a Krooman, is worth half a dozen of Mr. 
c pated, and therefore ‘‘ enlightened” West India blacks. 


emigrants will prove no better than the native Trinidad negroes. 


W ilberforce’s eman- 
So enlightened in- 
deed do those latter sable gentry consider themselves, that they have in a great 
Jegree abandoned work, and betaken themselves to the more agreeable occupa- 
tions of horse-stealing, garden and hen roost-robbing ; and to such an extent 
have they carried these avocations, that their old masters in the Bahama Islands 
have been under the necessity of covering their grounds and farm yards with 
man-traps! What will the abolitionists say to this new species of negro catch- 
ing? This miserable condition of the liberated African has arisen, as we have 
often said, in consequence of the fatal haste attending the progress of emanci- 
pation. Had that great work been performed gradually, as was practised in 
many of the now free States of this Union, such results would not have ensued, 
and a boon would not have been converted into a curse. The sudden transition 
of the Colonial negro from the chrysalis to the butterfly state, has inspired him 
with false notions of himself. The acquisition of unrestrained liberty imbued him 
with the belief that he was to work no longer, and he forthwith assumed the habits 
of the whites; but the newly imported people from Africa have no such no- 
tions, and as they can earn in the West Indies triple the amount of wages they 
The Kroo- 
man too, is alover of home, to which he is promised he shall return at the expi- 
ration of his term of engagement, and like the Swiss,he will labour to accumulate 
a little competency, and then pass back to his native soil. From these consi- 
derations we are of opinion that the free labourers from Africa will be a far 
more desirable and industrious people than the emancipated negroes of the Co- 
lonies. How far Mr. Hamilton’s plan will be followed by others, will depend 
upon his success; but the enterprise has commenced auspiciously, and we hope 
will go on prosperously, and in the end put a period to the slave trade. Mr. 
Hamilton has acted wisely in selecting Kroos, as they are the most industrious, 
active, and independent of the tribes inhabiting the western coast of Africa. 

But enthusiasts do not stop here ; not only, they say, will the West Indies be 
supplied with good and efficient labourers—not only will the slave traffic be put 
an end to—but the reflux of these people, as they go back to Africa with their 
saving3,their accumulated knowledge,and their acquired tastes for the arts and re- 
finements of life will carry into Africa the civilization she so much needs. Every 
benevolent mind will say amen to this, as they contemplate the beautiful vision 
which may, perchance, some day become realitv. 


obtain at home, the stimulus of gain exercises its proper influence. 





We have this moment seen, for the first time, the following remarks from the 
New York Commercial Advertiser in the Montreal Courier, patriotically quoted 
as a rebutter, without dissent, to a late article in the Albion. 

“The Albion of Saturday, from which the preceding remarks are copied, 
neither has, nor presents, a right view of the matter. As we have already said, 
the commissioners are making a due North line from the source of the St. Croix. 
hat due north line was agreed upon as the true boundary, by the joint commis- 
sion, and it is laid down in the maps; but the imaginary line, by which the set- 
tlers have governed themselves, is not a due North line, and of course not the 
true boundary. ‘The present proceeding of the American commissioners is not 
adeparture from, but a fulfilment of the agreement entered into by the joint 
commission, They are not “ setting it aside,” but carrying it into effect. 

rhere is but one question to be asked ; and that is whether the line which 
the commissioners are making is a due North line from the recognised point of 
starting. If it is, the consmissioners are performing their duty, and neither Eng- 
land nor New Brunswick hasa word to say. If it is not their labor will go for 
nothing, and there will be no harm done to anybody. ” 

Indeed! ‘No harm done toany body.” So an ex parte Commission can, 
without license or authority from any one, cross the National Boundary, inva‘te 
the dominions of a foreign power, seize upon private property, run a highway 
through it eighty feet wide, cut down timber, and commit any depredation, and 


‘no harm is done to any body.” We have seen a 
great many bold things written in our day, but scarcely any equal tothis. Sup- 
pose the British Commission under Col. Mudge and Mr. Featherstonhaugh, 


which was also ex parte in its functions, had in the fulness of their brief autho 


Bravo, Mr. Commercial ! 


rity decided that this same north line as drawn from the source of the St. Croix 
by the joint and sworn British and American Commission—was inaccurate, ard 
they had proceeded to westward thereof, entered the United States and made 
roads, cut down timber on the priv ate property of American citizens, divided 
farms, &c.—would such conduct have been tolerated? and would they have 
found any respectable British paper to justify the outrage, and say “00 harm 
done to any body!” We think not, but this we know, if it had not pro- 
duced an immediate border warfare it would have been followed by actions at law, 
heavy damages recovered, and justly too. 
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The Commercial, we apprehend, means, if it would condescend to explain it- 
self, that a mistake has been made by the Settlers of New Brunswick as to the 
course of the due north line, and that their farms have overlapped, as the term 
is, into the United States. Nowthis is not very probable, for the farms granted 
in the Colonies are regularly laid off by competent and sworn Surveyors, from 
the Surveyor-General’s office, who are as able to finda due north line as any 
Commissioners, especially as the starting point has been fixed by the joint Com- 
mission, and a monument erected thereat. But let us suppose that the British 
Surveyors are in error—let us even suppose that some of the New Brunswick 
farmers have inadvertently placed themselves upon American soil—let us, in 
fact, grant all the Commercial claims, should not the American Commissioners 
have referred the matter to their own Government, or communicated with the 
authorities in New Brunswick, before they proceeded to the acts of reclamation 
and sovereignty that have been imputed tothem! Would not such a course 
have been at least courteous—and desirable when the delicate relations of the 
two countries and the inflammatory state of the border population are considered ? 

But we do not believe all that is said of the commissioners, for the informa- 
tion from that quarter is very imperfect. We cannot be persuaded that any set 
of geutlemen sent by their government on such a mission would so commit 
themselves. We have therefore a better opinion of those American gentlemen 
than the American writer who volunteers to defend them. Professor Renwick, 
we are quite sure, has not proceeded to the lengths spoken of unless the people 
onthe lands are mere squatters, and there isa tacit admission of the British 
authorities that the road spoken of is clearly and unequivocally within the 
boundary of the United States. 

And now, let us advise the Commercial, to do as we intended to do if it had 
not first meddled with the business—namely, to let the matter rest until we 
know something more about it, and “no harm will be done to anybody.” 





Among the expeditions of the day, for the promotion of science, or the fur- 
therance of commerce, there are few the successful completion of which will 
be more generally or warmly hailed than that of tne steam expedition up the 
Euphrates, an account of which we have given elsewhere. At length the an- 
cient commercial cities of the world which had been thrown into comparative 
obscurity will once more blaze forth into being and splendid activity, commer- 
cial resources which for along period have been thrown measurably out of exer- 
cise will be revived,—perhaps never more to fall away whilst the world endures; 
classical reminiscences, scieutific discoveries, new and valuable productions, 
will be ushered to the world, and the “ rich orient” which had become almost @ 
matter of fable or of wondrous tale, will be open to the adventurous spirit of 
of every region of the earth. The account, brief as it is, is given in a fascinat- 
ing spirit ; and speculation, as we read, rises so fast and various in the mind, 
that it becomes necessary to pause and become familiar with the view before one 
can settle the ideas down to a deliberate consideration of the advantages from 
this time to be derived. 

Doubtless all the civilized nations of the world will partake of the benefits 
now opened up to their grasp, but nothing can detract from the glory which at- 
taches especially to the British name for having achieved the problem, and for 
having done it so happily and completely. 





In another place will be found a brief account of the speech recently made 
by John Q. Adams, Esq., in Congress, on the subject of Mr. McLeod, and the 
question of aggressien connected therewith. It is a candid and a fearless one, 
and while Mr. Adams stands firmly for what he considers to be the rights of his 
country, he does not hesitate to give his uncompromising dissent to acts which 
he cannot recognise as justifiable or consistent with the laws of nations. He 
infers, and it is a highly satisfactory inference, that from the line of proceeding 
adopted by Mr. Webster, in his official capacity, as well as from the language of 
Sir Robert Peel at Tamworth, conciliatory measures will be used by both 
nations in relation te the matter of Mr. McLeod ; and that the war party,if there 
be one worth alluding to, will be likely to suffer disappointment. We trust that 
the speech will be practically effective; at any rate it is highly satisfactory 
that both sides of Mr. McLeod’s case have at length been heard in Congress. 





*.* We were very much surprised to see the letter addressed to us by Mr. 
E. Cartwright Thomas, of Upper Canada, in a late Montreal paper, accompanied 
by a very offensive caption from the same writer. The letter received due and 
prompt attention from us—first, because we thought it a private communica- 
tion, and next, because we thought the writer was a gentlemen. We shall next 
week make such comments as the case demands at our hands. In the mean- 
titne, we give insertion to the following letter on the subject, which we have 
received from Sir Allan Macnab, and which has just come to hand. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 
Kingston, September 4, 1841. 

Sir,—Having seen in your paper of the 28th ultimo, an extract from a letter, 
dated Hamilton, August 16th, 1841, and signed “ E. Cartroright Thomas, re- 
lating to certain circumstances, connected with the Hamilton election, I take the 
liberty of observing, that I should not have thought it necessary to notice any- 
thing over that person’s signature, if its publication had been confined to this 
Provinee,—as, however, the Albion is extensively circulated in Europe and else- 
where, I consider it due to myself to inform you, that the statements made in 
the above mentioned extract are incorrect, in their most essential points, and 
the inaccuracy of the assertions referred to will be made apparent when the pro- 
per period arrives. In the meantime, I would observe, that I am not to be 
drawn into a controversy with any individual who may choose to amuse himself 
by making me the subject of a newspaper communication. — 

~ Requesting you will do me the justice to insert this letter in your next, 
I have the honour to be, dear Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 


ALLAN NAPIER MACNAB. 





We regret to learn, from the Canada Journals that his Excellency Lord Sy- 
denham has had the misfortune to fracture his leg, by a@ fall from his horse. 
Some of the papers state that it is a compound fracture, we hope for the best 
however, and trust that his Excellency is in a fair way of recovery. 





Juventte Actress.—The St. John’s (New foundland) Journals, of a recent 
date, remark in the most enthusiastic terms of encomium on the performances 
of Miss Davenport, who, accompanied by her father and mother, and, we be 
lieve, a small selected company, is making the tour of the lower provinces. The 
young lady, according to universal report, has been winning “ golden opiniors ;” 
crowded houses have been produced on each night of her performance, and au. 
diences have hung enraptured over her action and delivery. One of the New- 
foundland papers states that a guinea has been offered for a seat, and refused. 
This is indeed theatrical popularity. 





We have before us, from the press of Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, of Philadel- 
phia, another volume of Mrs. Strickland’s “ Lives of the Q —- England 
from the Conquest.” The present vol., which is No 3 of the — con- 
tains the lives of Isabella of Valois, second Queen of R chard a ; Joanna of 
Navarre, Queen of Henry 4th; Katherine of Val "ns. ( onsort of Bg me 
Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry the 6th; E jczabeth Woodville, Queen o 
Edward the 4th; Anne of Warwick, Queen of Richard 3d. 

From Messrs. Marsh, Capon & Co., Boston, we have received a very valua- 
ble and interesting volume entitled ‘* A Treatise on Domestic Economy for 
young Ladies at Home and at School.” The title conveys pretty accurately 
the nature of the book; but, in addition to mere subj: = of domestic economy, 
we find chapters devoted to the consideration ¢ f health ;—also on the mind - 
amusements—the construction of houses, §c. These portions contain much use- 
ful information, and form a valuable adjunct to the work. The author is Miss 
Catherine E. Beecher, late Principal of the Hartford Seminary. 

We have just received from Mr. Atwill, 201 sroadway, the pews ee 
music :—* Not Married yet!" a comic song, words by George I — 8q., 
music comp ysed and resp ctfully dedicated to A. H. I iske, peng 4 s enry 
Russell.—* Oh! this love!” as sung with rapturous applause by ) + ay 
and Mr. Dempster, the words written and respectfully dedicated to ouie . 
Morris, the music composed by H Russell.—** The 
’ aballad, as sung with great applause by 
is friend 


Godey, Esq., by George + ms 
Mother who hath a child at Sea, 
Miss Ellen Lewis, the music composed and respectfully dedicated to 











} Henry John Sharpe, Esq., by H. Russell. 
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NUG LITERARIZ: PROSE AND VERSE. 


By the Rev. R. Winter Hamilton, Minister of Belgrave Chapel, Leeds. 8vo. 
pp. 586. 1841. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Smith, Elder, and 
Co.; and Jackson and Walford. Leeds: Knight ; and Cross. 

Our readers have, no doubt, seen a counterpane ;—not such a counterpane 
as you buy in the shops, all white with little button-looking protuberances, and 
squares, and angles, and circles marked out ina number of involutions; but a 
counterpane made by a thrifty housewife of various cloths end colours, dia- 
monded together in a rich and oroamental manner, and the whole, if well con- 
trived, having a much finer appearance than the common manufacture of the 
linendraper. Nor do we mean even in this pjeces of bed-furniture composi- 
tion to allude to those ingenious combinations of mere shreds aud patches which, 
though they constitute a very tolerable covering, yet will not bear examination 
into their minutiz, but to quilts made of good large pieces of substantial stuff, 
skilfully and handsomely put together, and highly deserving, at once, of the 
praise of industry and taste. Such, if we may use the comparison, isthe Rev. 
Mr. Hamilton’, volume. It is not a stitching together of tiny bits, but a 
spread-out of well-sized patterns of good fabric and fname There 
is a yard of Isiac Mysteries marched with another o es Games ; Meta- 
physics and Grammar; Personal Identity and Craniology ; History and Shak- 
speare ; a Centre of the Yorkshire Dialect and a Border of Poetry ;—truly it 
isa very nice and excellent literary delight and counter-pain. 

These essays (to leave our bed and enjoy a healthy exercise) are the produc- 
tions of a scholar,—a thinking and refined mind,—just and rational perceptions, 
—a graceful imagination, study, and reflection. Each of them would furnish 
us with a theme for illustration; but we must limit our views, or, as the adage 
says, ‘‘cut your coat according to your cloth,” which, for a sheet like ours, af- 
fords nothing more than a jacket. We pass, therefore, to the Yorkshire dia- 
lect, of which the author gives some curious examples and explanations. The 
first of these to which we shall advert consists of proverbs, of which Mr. H. 
says :— 

cf Some proverbs have struck him as peculiar, though acquainted with ‘ wise 
saws and modern instances." Several parties are struggling for mastery, one 
as unyielding as the other: ‘Ah!’ it is said, ‘as the toad said to the harrow 
teeth, all of you are masters.’ A wife loses her husband, or a mother a child, 
—their grief is quite Ephesian and suspiciously violent,—‘ Ah !’ it is observed, 
‘a blating cow soon forgets her calf.’ The necessity of improving any op- 
portunity of advantage is inculcated, ‘while the wind is in the door:’ ar. allu- 
sion to the ancient winnowing, depending upon the particular direction of the 
wind towards the barn-door. Promises, all future and vague, are thus described : 
* Live horse, and thou shalt have grass.’ Ancestry being discussed where no 
money comes along with it, calls out the observation which has reference (‘io 
what base uses we may coine, Horatio !') to ablack pudding: ‘ Blood without 

ts is nothing. When a man reckons on easy success without calculating 
the difficulty, it 1s said, ‘ A sneck before a snout.’, When a man does any thing 
most termagant and oppressive, it is observed, ‘ That flogs doll:’ the meaning 
of which I do not see, unless it be the blindness of the rage which would beat 
even that which had no feeling. Whena trader can no longer succeed by any 
chance, and his last method and hope of relief have ceased, then ‘the bucket 
is in the well.’ There are other proverbs which must be founded on something 
very local and circumstantial, into which I cannot penetrate,—‘ Begin again, 
as the clerk at Beeston said,’ with many others,—some future topographer may 
notice them, and some antiquarian extract legends of wondrous story from 
them.” 

Perhaps we should have noticed, @ priori, that he attributes the peculiarities 
he describes to the inixture of Celtic, Roman, Danish, Mezso-Gothic, and possi- 
bly other dialects, derived from the mixture of races throughout many ages in 
Europe aod our own island.. But localities are equally productive of change :— 

“ When wu happens to come before r, ore before r, acurious metathesis, is ob- 
servable. Burst is converted into brust, curdle into crudle, leather is changed 
into leathren, pattern into patiren, tayern into tavren, Christmas into Chirsmas, 
christened into chirsened, cistern into cistren. Now, the Saxons hada smilar 
method. Work, though spelt with ano, has the power of u: from that spring 

ight and wrought. Burnt of the battle was the ancient phrase ; according to 
the same law it has become brunt. The family name Cordington. the Cording- 
ton estates in Barbadoes, isnow Codrington. Cradock was changed for Cara- 
doc, Burlington for Bridlington. Here, again, is the Saxon justifying her 
staunchest adherents and most faithful children. But it must be admitted that 
there is an occasional contradiction. Frumenty is transposed into furmity, pro- 
vide into purvide,—and it might be imagined that children was an instance of 
the same perversity, it often being called childern, and childer. But childer is 
the regular formed plural,—hence childer-talk and childer mass. Turning one 
syllable intotwo gives a peculiarity to the dialect. Foot, good, coat, book, are 
all thus lengthened by the crowd ; but the dissyllable demands a bred and born 
man to utter it, while I can only compare the expansion to thet of a heated bar 
of iron indisputably as imperceptibly increased. Fooit, cvit, govid, booik. 

Shooin is from shoon. Aspirates may be forgiven, for numberless Saxon 

words begin with a h before a consonant: we must take breath even to think of 

them. ery numerous ; for instance, take hl, hr, hw. So we pronounce who, 

&c. The elision of vowels, and even consonants, is another fruitful source of 

peculiarity. There is high sanction for this in Greek and Latin poetry ; and in 

our purest epic it isdone. The French constantly practise it in pror ouncing 
their language, howeverthey write it. Sometimes the entire article is mute, 
though the éh is supposed to be present. Sweep room. Lay cloth. Bring 
carriage. There is a well known phrase as the exempli gratia of this remark : 

a shower of rain falling upon chickens, a countryman exclaimed,—‘ T’ wet maks 

em pik'em.’ These are indeed ‘ vulgar fractions.’ P * ° 

Some words, in common use among us, are only difficult because found in a 

state of contraction. The hooks or bars ofa kitchen fire are called reckons, that 

is, rack-irons. A cow-house is calleda mistal; that is, milk-stall. Bagging is 
breakfast ; and though it might come from bagnagin, to gnaw and devour, yet 
beginnin, to commence, is equally Saxon, and seems more likely to express the 
first meal of the duy. Nommit is something before the regular dinner,—evi- 
dently noon-meat. Norpinis a part of any gain,—a consideration, a share ; it 
is founded on a broad pronunciation to which we are accustomed, a horpenny, an 
orpenny. We often speak of an alegar, that is, sour beer or ale: ale, aigre, 
the French adjective for sour,—as vinegar is wine, or vin, aigre,—sour wine. 

Don, doff,—do on, do off.” 

The following are examples of a few of the words, with an attempt to trace 
them to a legitimate source. They are frequently amusing in themselves :— 

“ Awmacks —This word is used to denote every kind of a particular class 
The late Lord Thurlow sojourning a vacation near Knottingley, once accosted 
an angler, what fish he caught in that river? Awiacks, was the reply. ‘ Well,’ 
said his lordship, ‘ never did I hear of that fish before.’ Aw is all; macks is 
derived from makung, Anglo-Saxon, form and disposition of a thing. ‘Perhaps 
the definition would not be impertinent in fact, however offensive in appearance, 
if resounded through Willis’s Rooms; for let the haut ton be however select, 
let the entré be however strict, let the lady patronesses be however rigid, still 
it is Almacks! 

“ Nave.—This is not knave, unless it be of clubs. It signifies a fist. It is 
a Scotch term, when it is given more as nieve, which is the way Jamieson spells 
it. Here it is pronounced more with an a; and determined to be poetic, a vio- 
lent man threatens to have his nave,—the poetry might be retained with a more 
correct prosody, to Acave his nieve.”’ 

We might add from Shakspeare, ‘ Give us thy neef, good Mustard seed,” it 
8 fist. 

** Kow-how —Crooked. * All on the kow-how.’” 

This reminds us of the Chinese performance of Kow-fou. 

** Strid is the well-known name for that narrow pass of the river in the never- 
too-frequented grounds of Bulton Abbey. Most persons imagine that it is so called 
from the attempt to stride or leap over it. ‘Fhis isa complete mistake. It comes 
from Stryth, Anglo-Saxon, a contest, marking the rush, the boil, of the water in 
that narrow channel.” 

Strath in Scotland, too, means a flat glen, wider than a ravine, between two 
mountain ranges. 

* Bunch or Punch, is to kick and bruise. Punian, Anglo-Saxon, is to con- 
tuse. Pugilists still talk of being severely punished 

“* Skellered —This denotes any thing warped by the fire, the sun,—perbaps 
by other causes, but especially heat. A persoa crooked in his form was asked 
by a labourer, * Did you come straight from home?’ On answering ‘ Yes,’ he 
was rejoined, ‘Then-the sun has greatly skellered you.’ It is from schell, 
Anglo Saxon, a shell, implying a bent form. 

* Might and may are often substituted for indicative signs. Dean Milner, 
who gloried in his northern brogue, once accosted a student, who gave evidence 
of irregularity in the streets of Cambridge,—‘ What might your name be?’ 
* Julius Cesar,’ wasthe answer. ‘ Sir!’ exclaimed the dean. ‘It might have 
been, doctor.'.—T wo words must not be here forgotten, plain in themselves, but 
peculiar in the manufacture of cloth. Being a practical man, who only has to 
wear it, I was once much puzzled at the words dressing and finishing. I now 
see that a daily increasing refinement is supplying a daily increasing proof of 
their propriety. ‘They dress cloth,—they do, so that they who recollect the 
good old substantial texture would not know it again: they finish cloth,—they 
do, before it gets into the wearer's possession. 

** Donky.—When wool is damp and fusty, it is called donky or thonky. A 
worthy clothier went to London to buy wool. Having visited a large establish 
ment, be pronounced the fleeces to be donky This was unpardonable. Al! 
have heard of the shearing of the hog, with its much cry and little wool, but the 

oor jackass is not wont to assist our finer fabrics, ‘ Donkey !’ cried the indig- 











nant merchant. ‘ Donky,’ replicated the purchaser, while he still smelt and 
pulled into pieces the wool. nky, or thonky, means damp and subjected to 
the weather. Dank is evidently the primitive. 
‘Is Brutus sick? and is it physical 
To walk unbraced, and suck up the humours 
Of the dank morning?” 

* To whop is a vulgar word, signifying to beat; but pheop (wheop) is Anglo- 
Saxon fora whip. 

“« We say of an infant when it overlaughs itself, it kinks; kincung, Anglo- 
Saxon, is immeasurable laughter.” 

But these specimens will suffice to give readers an idea of Mr. Hamilton’s 
philulogical ramble in Yorkshire ; the whole of which is interesting. He tells 
us, also, that in this quarter,— 

‘‘Family genealogies are kept by the enumeration of the given, or, as they 
are called, the Christian, names of the ancestors. ‘ Jack o’ Dick o° Bob, top o’ 
t’ hill:’ that is, Jack is the son of Dick, and grandson of Bob, who resides on 
the top of the hiil. Surnames are little used in the districts where this registra- 
tion serves. ‘ Olive o’ Susan’s 0’ Mary’s o’ Bill’s o’ Matthew’s o’ th’ Mount : 
she wed Robert o’ Bob's, at Foster Clough, Far Lane Ends, near Midgley.’ ” 

The next essay on correlates and synonyms is equally pleasing ; but we must 
conclude with one touch of it :— 

‘* Ordinary.—T wo persons arose one morning very early, as was their ordi- 
nary habit. They moved in respectable life and had their ordinaries allowed 
thom by the Herald’s College. Their means were, however, only ordinary. So 
far from being handsome they were exceedingly ordinary. ‘They were much 
shocked at the spectacle of an execution which they were compelled to pass, 
just as the ordinary of the gaol was bidding farewell to the prisoners. The next 
scene was more pleasant, for they saw a review precisely as the regiments were 
marching past the general in ordinary time. They finished their walk at an ex- 
cellent ordinary. where was a very sumptuous entertainment. The highest 
archbishop is an ordinary to his clergy.” 

The volume deserves a place in every library where polite literature is che- 
rished. ‘ 


ssasnenntaRipnamane 
THE EUROPEAN NEWSPAPER. 

This highly useful and novel publication having been enlarged and greatly 
improved, is offered to the public as one combining advantages possessed by no 
other journal whatever. 

It is published in Liverpool on the day on which Mr. Cunard’s steamers sail 
for Halifax and Boston, and is distributed the instant it arrives, at its different 
points of destination. It therefore contains the very latest intelligence from Eu- 
rope. Itis devoted to Politics, General News, the state of the Markets, and 
Shipping Intelligence. To the Markets the utmost care and attention is spe 
cially directed. The price and sales of Cotton, Tobacco, Rice, Turpentine, 
Flour, Timber, and other North American productions, are accurately given, 
being furnished from the best and most confidential sources; while the Lon- 
don and Continental Money markets, prices of stock, &c., are faithfully quoted 
from the latest sales. All is perspicuously arranged and properly classified, so 
that the merchant, the politician, and the general reader, can make himself ac- 
quainted with the state of things abroad in a few minutes after the arrival of the 
steamer. 

The European was established by the proprietor of the New York Albion, 
of which paper it is an adjunct, and is furnished to subscribers of the Albion at 


the low price of three dollars perannum. To non-subscribers of the Albion it 
is charged at four dollars, payable in advance. Orders to be addressed to the 
Albion office, or any of its agents. 





OUIS ERNST, Professor of the French and German Languages, begs leave to an- 
nounce to his friends and the public in general, that he is now in town, and that 
he will, as formerly, give private instruction in the above languages. 
¥. B. Classes will soon begin. Gentlemen wishing to join will please call, or ad- 
dress No. 90 Canal st. Schools attended. septiitf. 


MR. visite STATUE 
Oo 
FANNY ELSSLER. 
(From the life,) 


is now exhibiting at the Stuyvesant Institute, 658 Broadway. 
Admittance 25 cents. septll-2t* 











{RENCH WINES.—250 dozen Chateau Margaux of the superior vintage of 1834. 
200 dozen Chateau Lafitte and Leoville. 
100 dozen Burgundy and Hermitage. 
12 Hhds. St. Julien, fine ordinary and table wine. 
For sale by A. BININGER & Co. 
aug 27-tf 141 Broadway. 
M.H. MAXWELL & JOHN H. MAGHER, Attornies and Counsellors at Law, No. 
3 Nassau street,N.¥. William H. Maxwell is also commissioner forthe States 
of Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Fiorida, New Jersey, New Hampshire, North and 
South Carolina, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, &c. &c., with au- 
thority to take Acknowledgements of Deeds, Powers of Attorney, and all other instru- 
ments to be used or recorded in said States. Also, to take depositions to be usedinthe 
Courts of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hampshire. 
I> W.H. M. & J. H. M. will also examine witnesses, under Commissionsdirectedto 
them witb instruct ons, (post paid.) aprl0ot 


URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, Pre,area under the immediate superintendence of 

the discoverer, SIR JAMES MURRAY.—Extract from the Medico Chirurgical Re- 
view, for April 1839, edited by Dr. James Johnson, Physician-extraordinary to the late 
King, &c. &c. :— 

“ Pellucid Solution of Magnesia.—This very useful and elegant preparation we have 
been trying for some months, as an aperient Ant-Acid in Sys complaints, attend- 
ed with Acidity aud Constipation, and with very great benefit. It has the advantage 
over common Magnesia in being dissolved, and therefore not liable to accumulate in 
the bowels. It is decidedly superior to Soda or Potash, on account of its aperient 
quality, and of its having no tendency to reduction of flesh and strength, which the two 
warbonates above mentioned certainly tend to, when long continued and taken in con 
siderable quantities. We hope Sir James Murray, the discoverer of the process for 
preparing this medicine, wiil take the trouble to make it more generally accessible to 
the public in this metropolis, there being only one or two authorised agents here.” 

The following official report of its merits is founded upon 20 years experience, by 
Dr. Comins, Inspector of Army Hospitals, communicated to the discoverer, Sir James 
Murray :— 

bd The Solution of Magnesia is found particularly beneficial as a pleasing sedative and 
aperient, in all cases of Irritation or Acidity of the Stomach, particularly during Preg- 
nancy, Febrile Complaints, Infantile Disorders or Sea Sickness. 

* An ounce or two of the Solution speedily "removes Heartburn, Acid Eructations, 
Sourness, irregular digestion of Females and Children. 

“Tn the Army and Navy, it has been found to compose the Stomach in a few minutes, 
after any excess or hard drinking. 

“The Solution of itself is an agreeable aperient, but its laxative properties can be 
much augmented by taking with it, or directly after it. a tea-spoonful of the Acidulated 
Syrup. In this manner a very agreeable effervescent draught can be safely taken at any 
time during Fever or Thirst. 

** The antiseptic qualities of this Solution, owing to the presence of so much Carbo- 
nie Acid, has been found very valuable in Putrid and other Fevers. As a lotion for 
the mouth, it sweetens the breath, and the Magnesia clears the teeth from tartar. 

* For preventing the evolution or deposition of Uric Acid, in Gout or Gravel, the ef 
ficacy of the dissolved Magnesia was long since authenticated by Drs. M‘Donnell and 
Richardson. 

“The Solution has almost invariably succeeded in removing the Fits, Spasms, Head- 
aches and Gastric Coughs, to which delicate persons are subject from Acids and Crudi- 
ties of the Stomach and Bowels.” 

CAUTION—To insure the integrity and identity of the original and to prevent the 
imposition of deleterious liquids sold and so often substituted to the serious disappoint- 
ment of the physician, and the deep injury of the patient, each bottle of ‘* Murray’s 
Fluid Magnesia” will bear on the label the name ‘‘ James Murray, Physician to the Lord 
Lieutenant,” (in green ink.) 

To be obtained from all respectable druggists in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, and throughout the Umited States. The trade supplied by the Proprie- 
tor’s Agent. H. T. CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton street, up stairs. 

May 22, Wteow 








— ships of 1250 tonsand 440 horse power, under contract withthe Lords of the 
Admiralty. 
, ACADIA, commanded by Edward C. Miller. 
BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C. H. E. Judkins. 
Will sail from Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows :— 
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rom Boston, Halifax, Liverpool, 
Columbia, March 1, March 3, 
Caledonia — March 4, 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, — 
Acadia, Marca 19, 
Caledonia, April }, April 3, -—. 
Columbia, April 4, 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, 
Britannia, a April 20, 
Columbia May 1, May 3, 
Caledonia, May 4, 
Britannia, May 16, May 18, 
Acadia, May 19, 
Caledonia, June 1, June 3, 
Columbia, —- —_—— June 4, 
Acadia, June 16, June 18, 
Britannia, —— June 19, 
Columbia, July 1, July 3, —-- 
Caledonia, July 4, 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, —— 
Acadia, — July 20, 
Caledonia, August 1, August 3, __— 
Columbia, So August 4, 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, —_—— 
Britannia a — August 18. 


Passage inoney $125 from Boston to Liverpool.= 
From Bostonto Halifax $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. # 


The ‘‘ UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Line. 
I> For freight of Specie, orpassage, apply at 26 Broad st to 
Feb2?7-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON 


R.GLENNY, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and of the New 
York Medical Society, Dentist. No 5 Warren St., New York. apr2l-tf 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also on the public. An 
inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished Thesranes. as well as 
by the very common style in which itis putup. Observe thatalli the Senuine are war- 
ranted in fall on each pen, ‘‘ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “ Joseph Gillott warranted,” 

and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. . 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 

whieh will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, 


‘ Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 











OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practwee to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 





an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. y3. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 397 4th street, —_ Albion Placa.—Miss 
KEOGH respectfully informs the public, that the school duties will be resumed 
on Monday, Sept. 6. a28-3t. 
AY SCHOOL.—MISSES BBOWN, 55 Beach street, will re-open their Day School 
for young Ladies, on Monday the 30th August. Eminent masters will assist as 
formerly. 
New York, 20th August, 1841. a28-4t 











ANTED, an Englishman or Scotchman who is a good Ornamental GARDENER. 
He must be well recommended for honesty and sobriety, and be fully competent 
to his duties. Apply to Mr. Thorburn, seedsman, John street, or at this office. The 
situation will be permanent, and wages good, and a house provided. A preference 
will be given to a married man. a28 3t 
LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD \espectfully in-orms his friends and the public 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
of company. The rooms have been newly filted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best 
a are always in attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
eookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotel is anextensive Bathing establishment, on New street 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. F 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowleging the many favors ke has heretofore receiy- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant hima call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisement ten tin.es and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. ; augl4-tf. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
| GREAT WESTERN, Licutenant Hosken, R. N.,commander, is intended to 
sall :— 





From New York From Bristol] 
Saturday, 25th September, | Wednesday, Ist September, 
Saturday, 20th November. i Saturday, 23d October, 
Fare to Bristol excluding wines, &c. $130. Stewards fee,$5. The rat®’of postage 
is 25 cents per single sheet ; when heavy, $1 per ounce. 
Wines and Liquors of superior quality to be had on board at reasonable prices. 
For freight or passage or otherinformation apply personally or by letter to 
Au 2itf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Ships ofthis Line willhereafterleave New York on the ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows : 

From New York From Havre 

Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug.,and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
Ist May Sept.and Jan. Utica, J.B Well, master, 16th June,Oct., and Feb. 
Ist June (ct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th July, Nov and March, 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisile, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, frec from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 

BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the ist 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 





Ships. , Masters. Days of ~~ from New-}Days of Sailing from Havre 
Ork, 

Argo, C. Anthony,jr|March 8, July 8 Nov. {April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois ler, Ainsworth, “« 616, “16, “ ItiMay 1,Sept. 1,Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, .. a. oa “ 8 « 6, * & 
Emerald Howe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. &] *“ 94, ‘* 24, ‘ 9% 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “ 6, 6 (CU, “ Jtifune 1,0ct. 1,Feb. 1 
Ville deLyon, (C. Stoddard, ih * &.* © 5 * & © 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. | ‘ sn “hh * & 
SilvieDeGrasse, L Weiderhold'}] ** 16, ‘“ 16, “ If ffuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe. J. Castoff, oa ee ee 2 ee Tl oe 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson jfune 8, Oct. &, Feb. §| “ a, “SS * & 
Sully, WCThompso:| “ 16, “ 16, “ IlAug. 1,Dec 1,April 1 
lowa W. W. Peil, “ ~. *  *§ = a * § oe 








2 " : 

These vessels are al! of the first class and ably commanded,with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience, 

The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 





27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
ork. London. 

St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, *nm"e. * 2 .° fe 

Gladiator, T Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M.Chadwick,/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ JT 
Wellington, D Chadwick, “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, “ 27, * OF 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “ 620, = 20, “ 20/April 7, Aug. 7; Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, lHovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1; “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Samson, |Smith, iS _ =a = we? a, * oe * 
Hendrick Hudson, 'E E. Morgan, “ 20, * 20, “ 20May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) ‘ 17, ° 7" - 2 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “8 << h * BY 8 See 
Westminster, G. Moore, “« 90, “© 90, © @0/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.— NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing fromm each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 





Ships. | Captains. {Days of Sebing from New se Sailing from 
York. ‘ Jiverpool. } 

Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, uly Nov. 1? Mar. ssisent * zee: i sa | 
Virginian, Higgins, “6 13 “ d 3iSep an. ay 
New York, we. sow | “ 19, “ 19, “« 19 « 7, ss 7, er 
Roscius, |J. Collins, Re We > “ meee © ea 
Cambridge, \I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 “« 19, * 19, * 19 
Independence, |Wortman, . © 7, 7 “ 95, 95, © 95 
Sheftield, F.P Allen, “413, “ 13, “ 23/0ct. 1, Feb 1, June 1 
Oxford, |J. Rathbone, | “ 19, . ae 4 ee ae ae 
Siddons, N.B.Palmer,| ‘ 25, 25, wa * 3 * 2, 13 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “ 7, ‘* ny - eg * & Y 
S. Whitney | Thompson, “13, ‘ 18, “ I3;Nov 1, March }, July 1 
Columbus, ” Cropper, 1} «19, * 19, & JO 8 7 4 
Sheridan, |Depeyster, | «95, « = -~me*enm *§§ & “* Bw 
South America, |Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June ] “19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, se, © » -*§ 14g *. RO 
United States, 4 § | are - oe ri 4 7 + 1, April 1, Aug. ‘ 
England, .L. Waite, ’ 9, ‘ ir. ‘ 7 
Garrick, A.$.Palmer,| “95, “ 96, “ Qf « 3g, & 13, “ 18 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1} “ 19, “@ 19, “ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accomm< dae 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiaes, stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ay will be responsible for any letters, pat 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, | 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
s. Whitney. and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C: H MARSHALL, N. Y- 

y BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsfor ships Shakspeare , Independence, Roscoe.and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N.Y. ' 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoon 

Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheriden, and Garrick, ‘ 

E COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co. Liverpoo). 





September 11, 




















